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Dear Meat Consumer: 


Do you know that you hold the reins 
that guide the Livestock and Meat 
Industry team? The amount of meat 
you buy and your selection of cuts at 
retail meat counters govern the des- 
tiny of the entire industry. Your pref- 
erences and ability to buy determine 
to a large extent the kinds and number 
of cattle, hogs, and lambs produced 
on the farms and ranches of America. 
Meat packers and retailers are guided 
by your purchases in their methods of 
preparing and handling meat and 
meat foods. 

Your demand for a wide selection 
of meat every day and the supply of 
livestock available for slaughter are 
the predominant factors affecting the 
price of meat. The livestock feed sup- 
ply and Mother Nature greatly influ- 
























ence livestock marketings which result 
in seasonal as well as day to day 
variations in supply. The demand for 
meat also varies from season to sea- 
son. All of these factors are reflected 
quickly in meat and livestock prices. 

The Livestock and Meat Industry is 
continually striving to improve the 
quality and increase the variety of 
wholesome, tasty, and nutritious meats 
available to you every day. As we 
continue to “pull together,’ 
more nearly satisfy your wants. 


we will 
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MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago + Kansas City +» New York 
los Angeles . Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Albert Lea + Cedar Rapids 
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“| cut my lamb loss over 75% 
when I put them on your 
Complete Minerals” 


says C. E. Williams, Montrose County, Colorado 





New Mineral Supplements “MADE-TO-MEASURE” to fit the 


needs of each Type Animal in different localities 


Complete and balanced minerals bring results at lower cost 


“In the fall of 1944, I bought some of 
MoorMan’s Mineral for Fattening Sheep 
— for my own information I fed another 
brand to part of the herd. It was cheaper 
in price,’ says Mr. Williams. “Of the 
lambs I fed MoorMan’s Blocks to, there 
was only one died, but with the ones that 
were fed a cheaper mineral, the loss was 
much heavier. 


“This year I tried it again, but used a 
simple mixture recommended by a high 
authority on sheep. In the MoorMan’s fed 
pen I lost four lambs— in the other simple 
mixture pen, I lost twenty-six lambs.” 


But records like C. E. Williams’ have 
been established all over the range coun- 
try by other ranchers, as our files could 
easily show. And their letters all tell us 


they give full credit for their outstanding 
feeding success to MoorMan’s complete 
mineral supplements. 

Few ranchers will take a chance on 
“simple” minerals that may cost far more 
in the end than a complete balanced min- 
eral ration. Nor will they risk feeding the 
same mix to different kinds of stock. Thou- 
sands now feed mineral supplements the 
MoorMan made-to-measure way, because 
1. They are mixed with prescription accu- 

racy —“made-to-measure”— a different 

formula to fit the needs of each type 
animal in different localities. 


with special appetite ingredients that make 
livestock eat eagerly, come not only in the 
usual powdered form, but in patented 
blocks or 5 lb. blockettes and the exclusive 
granular form that reduces waste from 
washing or blowing. 


Feeding MoorMan minerals gives your 
sheep or cattle every chance to do their 
best. Why not start this more profitable 
feeding method today? If a MoorMan 
man hasn’t already called on you, let us 
know. Just write to: Moorman Manufac- 
turing Co., Quincy, Illinois. 
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. A trained MoorMan Man 
helps you use them cor- 
rectly and economically. 


And these supplements, 





Get FREE Magazine, 


Feed Facts or Range Facts 





1 CLIP and MAIL 

















Moorman Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Illinois K-12 


[—] Please send me facts on how made-to-measure 
I mineral supplements will produce better results 
at less cost. 


[ ] Check here for free copy of valuable Feed Facts 
J or Range Facts. Check one: [] Farmer ( Rancher 


[] Have MoorMan Man call on me. 


HMoorMans 


MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 











Name s 
. 2. 2 . *,: A 
WANTED—Men to Go into Training—For full-time positions a P ao Rp grag Ry ema Pe 
as MoorMan Men. Opportunity still open in various parts of the a 1tY State 


Ihave (2 Range Cattle [] Range Sheep [] Hogs 
L] Dairy Cattle [) Feeder Cattle 
[] Feeder Lambs [] Poultry 


C] Check here if interested in good paying job as 
— MoorMan-trained salesman. 


country. Good earnings—chance for advancement. Pay while in train- 


ing. Check coupon for full information leading to personal interview. 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Res? 


and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 




















For Higher Selling Feeder Lambs 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 








Com Belt Feeders prefer blackfaced lambs sired by Hampshire 
rams because of their gaining qualities and mutton tendencies. 


FOR QUICK MATURING HEAVIER WEIGHTS IN YOUR FEEDER 
LAMBS 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


FOR BIGGER LAMB CROPS 
USE HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


They are prepotent and sure breeders 


Make your flock more profitable in 1947 by using top quality 
Hampshire rams for grading up purposes on your flock in 1946. 


HAMPSHIRE—THE MUTTON BREED SUPREME 
The leader today and tomorrow 


For history and more information concerning the breed write 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 














The Cutting Chute 


Price Controls Removed 


At 12:01 a.m., November 10, 1946, all com- 
modities, including services, were exempted 
from price controls except sugar and sugar 
solutions derived from sugar cane or sugar 
beets, corn syrup and corn sugar blended 
syrups which contain at least 20 per cent by 
weight or volume of sugar, sugar solution 
or corn sugar; rice, rough and mill. 


Feed-lot Area for Idaho Sheep Station 


One hundred fifty-nine acres of land in- 
corporated in Idaho Grazing District No. 3 
has been transferred by the Department of 
the Interior to the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture, for use as 
a winter feed-lot area for experimental 
breeding sheep. The lands are to be returned 
to the Interior Department when no longer 
needed by the B. A. I. 


Hampshire Breeder in England 


Robert Blastock, noted Hampshire-Suf- 
folk breeder of Filer, Idaho, left the United 
States on November 29 for England. While 
filling a special commitment, addressing the 
English Hampshire Association on Decem- 
ber 10 on the type of Hampshires this coun- 
try wants, Mr. Blastock also plans to tour 
the sheep country of England and make se- 
lections of both Hampshires and Suffolks 
for importation to this country if such stock 
is available. 


Netsch Advances at Swifts 


Mr. Walter Netsch was elected a vice pres- 
ident of Swift and Company at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors, November 1, 
1946. He succeeds W. S. Clithero in charge 
of the livestock division, and Mr. Garvey 
Hayden takes over the lamb and calf buying 
division formerly under Mr. Netsch’s super- 
vision. 


New Union Pacific 
Agricultural Agent 


The appointment of Earl F. Spencer of 
Shelley, Idaho, as its agricultural agent for 
Colorado and Wyoming with headquarters 
at Denver was announced by J. W. Jarvis, 
Department Supervisor, on November 20. 
Mr. Spencer has resided in Idaho since early 
boyhood, is a graduate of the University of 
Idaho and was vocational] instructor at Shel- 
ley from January, 1940, to July of this year 
when he became a field inspector for the 
Idaho Crop Improvement Association. He 
succeeds John H. Beckwith who has been 
transferred to Omaha as agricultural agent 
for Kansas and Nebraska. 


Wool Bags 


Following the removal of ceilings on bur- 
lap on November 1, 1946, there has been 4 
substantial increase in prices of burlap bags 
coming from Calcutta, India, the Ames, Har- 
ris, Neville Company of Salt Lake City 
states, but in spite of the higher prices very 
little burlap is available at present. A qu0- 
tation made by this company on November 
18, on jute over-sewed bags per carload 
f.o.b. Salt Lake was $1,250.30, or slightly 
more than $1.25 per bag. 


The National Wool Grower 
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New Feed Bulletin 


The importance of water in feed conserva- 
tion and use, as well as in general efficiency 
of livestock preduction is the theme of the 
“1917 Feeding Practices” bulletin, published 
by the Educational Service of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association. Copies 
may be obtained free from cotton oil mills 
or the Educational Service headquarters, 
618 Wilson Building, Dallas, Texas. The 
bulletin contains numerous illustrations and 
timely feeding recommendations for beef 
and dairy cattle, sheep and goats, hogs, 
horses and mules, chickens and turkeys. 


Wyoming's Short Course On Wool 


The fourth annual short course in wool at 
the University of Wyoming “= be held at 
Laramie, February 3 through 22, Alexander 
Johnston, acting head of the University’s 
wool technology department, has _ an- 
nounced. Mr. Johnston will serve as direc- 
tor of the three-week session. The short 
course will include lectures, laboratory ses- 
sions, seminars, culling demonstrations, and 
field trips. Full details of the program will 
be announced later. 


American Romney Brochure 


The American Romney Breeders Associa- 
tion, 200 Dairy Building, Corvallis, Oregon, 
is distributing to breeders and livestock men 
an illustrated brochure entitled “The Ameri- 
can Romney.” Using the theme, American 
Romneys for quality wool and mutton pro- 
duction, the large black-and-tan broadside 
contains pictures of Romney individuals 
and flocks and emphasizes the inherent qual- 
ities that make the American Romney so 
valuable for wool and mutton production and 
cross-breeding. The arrangement of this 
brochure, augmented by interesting and de- 
scriptive pictures and easy-reading copy, 
presents the reader with a clear description 
of the Romney, the history and development 
of the breed, a complete and interesting story 
about the fleece, reasons for the outstand- 
ing adaptability, use of Romneys for cross- 
breeding and the amazing production of 
Romney-sired ewes. The attractive bro- 
chure inaugurates a plan on the part of 
the American Romney breeders to arouse 
interest and increase the knowledge of 
sheepmen and livestock men about the 
American Romney sheep. 


Tilton Continues as Head, Boston 
Wool Trade Association 


The Boston Wool Trade Association held 
its annual meeting in Boston on November 
19, 1946. Harry A. Tilton was chosen to 
preside over the organization as president 
for the third time; John G. Wright was 
named vice president, and Willard Bigelow 
continues as secretary-treasurer. Expansion 
of the activities and importance of the as- 
sociation, President Tilton said, make it 


necessary to employ a fulltime assistant in 
the office. 


Laidlaw and Brockie 


Mr. James Laidlaw recently bought out 
his partner, Mr. Robert Brockie, which 
brings to a close the long association of 
these two men under the firm name of Laid- 
law and Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 


December, 1946 














We wish if were this easy! 


@ If you know a magician who 
specializes in freight cars, please 
tell him he’s wanted by the rail- 
roads! The unprecedented de- 
mand for cars to move this year’s 
record-breaking grain and other 
crops still continues—other de- 
mands for cars are considerably 
greater than a year ago. As a 
result there just aren’t quite 
enough cars to go around, 

You see, wartime service took 
a heavy toll of freight cars, while 
wartime restrictions made it im- 
possible to get all the new cars 
we needed. Railroads have 50,000 
new cars on order, but shortages 
of materials and disturbances in 
production have held up deliver- 


ies. We still haven’t enough new 
cars to replace those worn out 
carrying wartime traffic. 

Railroads are calling upon all 
their experience to speed up the 
handling of cars and the move- 
ment of trains. They have been 
moving about 150,000 loaded cars 
a day — furnishing 90% of the 
freight cars ordered. 

Industries are helping to meet 
this serious situation by re-estab- 
lishing the wartime practice of 
loading and unloading freight 
cars promptly —six full days 
every week. 

Working together, railroads 
and shippers can meet the trans- 
portation needs of the nation. 


soncesition 68 » AMERICAN RAILROADS emi am 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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Imports of Carpet Wool 


Up to June 30 this year 175 million pounds 
of carpet woo] had been imported into this 
country, which forecasts a higher total for 
the year than for that of 1941 the peak year 
(211 million pounds). 


Pitting to Improve Sagebrush Land 


Experimental work has been done in 
northwestern Wyoming this fall looking to- 
ward the improvement of sagebrush graz- 
ing land by pitting. The pitting was done, 
reports the University of Wyoming, with 
an eccentric disc which pockmarks the land 
and increases its moisture-holding capacity. 
The results on the lands will be watched 
Pitting has multiplied grazing capacity a 
third or more on some eastern Wyoming 
grasslands, but little is known of its effect 
upon sagebrush range. 


Northwest P.C.A. Now 
Grower-Owned 


The Northwest Livestock Production 
Credit Association has recently announced, 
through its organ, the Northwest News that 
as of January 1, 1947, it will be owned en- 
tirely by its members. The last $5,000 of 
Class A stock owned by the Production 
Credit Corporation will be retired as of De- 
cember 31, 1946. : 

“As of October 31, 1946,” the report states, 
“our members own stock in the amount of 
$195,920. While our interest rate of 4% 
per cent is lower than livestock producers 
have ever enjoyed before, the profits have 
been satisfactory and now our reserve and 
unapplied earnings amount to $526,612.76. 
When the capital stock is added, it means a 
working capital of $722,532.76. . . . Since 
starting in business March 16, 1934, the as- 
sociation has loaned its members $50,263,- 
164.95, including renewals.” 

T. J. Drumheller, head of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association, is president of 
the Northwest Livestock Production Credit 
Association, being elected to fill the position 
after the death of Mac Hoke, in 1945, who 
served as president from the beginning of 
the association in 1934. J. K. Fox is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Sanitary Embargo 


“Life” refused to publish the statement 
of President W. B. Wright of the American 
National Livestock Association, refuting 
the erroneous statements that appeared in 
that magazine on October 14, 1946, in an 
article entitled “Meat for Sale: Argentina 
Has Some, Kept from U. S. by Phony Law.” 
The “phony law” undoubtedly is intended to 
mean Section 306 A of the Tariff Act, which 
prohibits the importation of livestock and 
its products from countries in which the 
dread foot-and-mouth disease exists. A re- 
lease by Secretary Mollin of the American 
National (October 27) gave to the press the 
true background of that law. 


Premium List of National 
Western Stock Show Out 


A 132-page premium list for the 41st an- 
nual National Western Stock Show, Union 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado, January 10 
to 18, 1947, is being distributed. In addition 
to setting forth the awards to be offered, it 
contains detailed information on the rules 
and regulations of the show. Information 
and awards in the National Western Wool 
Show are also included. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a years 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues ané 
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tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To nom 
members $5.00 per year. Entered as Second Class 
Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage Pro 
vided for in Section 1108. Act of October 8 19! 
authorized August 23, 1918. 
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The Industry on the March 


Wool Legislation 


ion time for proposing wool legisla- 

tion in the 80th Congress is almost 
here and it is felt by many that such 
legislation should be presented im- 
mediately after the opening of the new 
session on January 3, 1947. 

Regardless of your Association’s ef- 
forts to increase the tariff and establish 
an import quota on wool, there are at 
least three fundamental features which 
must be embodied in wool legislation. 

First among these is the establish- 
ment of a comparable price for wool 
and lambs. To this the sheep industry 
is entitled, as admitted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Such comparable 
price establishes an equitable parity 
price relationship with other agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Second, in order to give wool a sup- 
port program in line with agricultural 
commodities, that is, for two years after 
the first day of January immediately 
following the declaration of peace, the 
support level should not be less than 90 
per centum of the comparable price for 
wool. Justification for this request is 
based largely on the fact that domestic 
wool production is far below domestic 
consumption and has been so for years. 

Third, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration should be given authority to 
dispose of domestic wool in competition 
with foreign wool. 

The above outline, of course, mini- 
mum legislation for wool that is con- 
sistent with past actions of Congress in 
regard to agricultural products. 

What the newly organized Congress 
will do with respect to past actions is 
pure speculation at this time. Prior to 
the election it would have been a fair 
assumption that the present purchase 
program would be continued after 
April 15, 1947. The attitude toward 
favoring or disfavoring its continuance 
isnot known. The important thing is 
tosecure a program with some stability, 
and it is hoped that every wool grower 
will voice his opinion and offer sugges- 
tions as to what he feels should be done. 


Wool Research 


Under-Secretary N. E. Dodd of the 
Department of Agriculture states that 


December, 1946 


the Department has not established 
definite procedures for the making of 
recommendations for research under 
the Hope-Flannagan Agriculture Re- 
search and Marketing Service Act, but 
that consideration will be given to the 
proper procedure at the meeting of the 
National Advisory Committee to be 
held the first week of December. 


Mr. Dodd anticipates that following 
this meeting committees including pro- 
ducer representatives will be set up to 
advise on the development of programs 
in specific fields and assures us of a 
full opportunity to present suggestions 
to this committee. 


It is our feeling that a committee 
should be established for wool and that 
wool should not be included with live- 
stock because of the differences in mar- 
keting, handling and over-all research 
problems. Growers themselves, or 
their representatives, should be on this 
committee; they should present their 
problems for the consideration of the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying 
out this Act. Committee members ap- 
pointed should have the recommenda- 
tion and approval of their National and 
state associations. 


In connection with wool research, it 
also seems very essential that wool re- 
ceive branch status within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. At the present 
time wool is one section within the Live- 
stock Branch, and in order to receive 
the much needed consideration, a Wool 
Branch should be established within 
the Department. 


It is hoped that all growers will ex- 
press their views on the above two sug- 
gestions. 


The Tariff 


It has been known for some time that 
the Department of State was planning 
trade agreement negotiations with 18 
foreign countries. The Department has 
now announced these negotiations and 
the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation has announced its closing date 
for submission of briefs as December 
21, 1946, and the opening of public hear- 
ings January 13, 1947. 


Although the time is extremely short, 


a brief is being prepared asking for an 
increase in the present wool tariff. The 
present situation of the industry, costs 
of production, liquidation of breeding 
herds, the economic importance of the 
sheep industry and the stockpile of do- 
mestic wool in spite of record consump- 
tion of wool make the request for an in- 
crease in the present tariff very con- 
vincing. 

It is reported that the Department of 
State admits that three billion dollars 
has been granted outright to foreign 
countries to back the United States 
foreign economic program for emer- 
gency relief and rehabilitation, and 
about seventeen billion dollars made 
available for credits for all purposes. 

The State Department now predicts 
that emphasis of United States foreign 
trade will shift from exports to imports. 
Apparently the idea is now to reduce 
duties on foreign goods (mainly agricul- 
tural) to enable foreign imports to come 
in at less than cost of production of 
those products in the United States. 


How the agricultural economy of this 
country can be balanced by such ac- 
tions is inconceivable, but that appar- 


ently is the new deal theory for foreign 
trade. 


How this situation will be viewed by 
the new Congress is not known, but un- 
doubtedly the State Department will 
proceed with more caution now with 
such a strong protection man as Con- 
gressman Harold Knutson heading the 
powerful House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


The Secretary of Agriculture has the 
power during the special support pe- 
riod for agricultural products to veto 
any cuts in duty that might be made by 
the State Department. However, if he 
were disposed to use this power, it 
would only be a temporary expedient, 
and for a product such as wool, which 
needs an increase in duty to protect the 
domestic industry from lower-cost pro- 
ducing countries, would give little ad-- 
ded stability. 


Wool Freight Rates 
The final hearings have now been 


concluded by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on Docket 28863, common- 


5 








ly known as the wool and mohair 
freight rate case, and briefs are to be in 
the hands of the Commission by Feb- 
ruary 17,1947. It is hoped that decision 
can be reached by the Commission in 
time to benefit as many growers as pos- 
sible. The word “benefit” is used here, 
because, as a result of these hearings, 
it has been undoubtedly shown that 
wool freight rates at the present time 
are not in proper relationship with rates 
on other commodities. 

There are too many parties of interest 
who have been responsible for the fine 
showing made in the interest of the wool 
grower to mention all of them, but out- 
standing in this case has been the Traf- 
fic Manager of your Association, 
Charles E. Blaine, who has done an ex- 


ceptional job and carried the major re- 
sponsibility in the hearings before the 
I.C. C. The Transportation and Mar- 
keting Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, particularly Charles 
McCleod of that Branch, has rendered 
outstanding service in the preparation 
of material and exhibits. Public Utili- 
ties commissions of various states and 
other interested agencies have done 
much to develop the necessary informa- 
tion for the hearings. 


The growers’ representatives are 
optimistic over the outcome of this in- 
vestigation, but it will be some time be- 
fore it is known what the results will 
mean to the growers. 

J.M. J. 








Research Committee Named 


HE National Advisory Committee 

provided for in the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946 
to confer with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in working out general phases of 
the expanded program of research on 
agricultural commodities was named by 
Secretary Anderson on October 24 as 
follows: 


H. E. Babcock, Ithaca, New York; Char- 
man, Board of Trustees of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Assistant Chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board in 1933; director of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives from 1933 to 1939; 
also operates extensive poultry and stock 
farms near Ithaca. 

Fred Bailey, Washington, D. C.; legisla- 
tive counsel for the National Grange. 

Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina, Vice President of Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Company, scientific breeders of im- 
proved cotton, small grains, and other farm 
crops. 

John H. Davis, Washington, D. C., Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

Charles F. Kettering, Dayton, Ohio, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Research Laboratory 
Division, General Motors, Inc. 

C. W. Kitchen, Washington, D. C., Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, formerly as- 
sociated with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. At time of his resignation, February 
6, 1946, was Assistant Administrator, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 

Albert K. Mitchell, Bell Ranch, New Mex- 
ico, former President of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; manager and 
co-owner of the 47,000 acre Bell Ranch. 

James G. Patton, Denver, Colorado, Pres- 
ident of the National Farmers’ Union. 

Walter L. Randolph, Fayette, Alabama, 
President, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; formerly Assistant Director, Southern 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 
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H. J. Reed, West Lafayette, Indiana, Dean 
and director of Purdue University School of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Director of Agricultural Extension 
since 1939. 

Kerr Scott, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
State Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Secretary Anderson, who is chairman 
of the committee, in announcing the ap- 
pointments, said: 


“All of the members of this commit- 
tee have been chosen to represent agri- 
culture as a whole and the general pub- 
lic interest, rather than particular 
branches of agriculture or segments of 
our national economy. In accepting ap- 
pointment to the National Advisory 
Committee, these men have volun- 
teered their broad experience and abil- 
ities to serve the public good. Congress, 
farmers, and all others concerned with 
the administration of this Act can be 
gratified that we shall have their coun- 
sel in planning a full-scale attack with 
scientific weapons on the problems of 
production, marketing, transportation, 
and distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” 


While representation of the wool 
growing industry on this committee was 
not secured, requests are being made 
for proper presentation of the needs of 
the industry through one of the special 
committees that are to be named to 
help in developing research and mar- 
keting programs in particular fields, 
commodities or subjects. 


The National Advisory Committee 





held its first meeting from December 3 
to 5. 

The act provides the following ap. 
propriations to carry out the research 
program and it is expected they will be 
made soon after the new Congress con- 
venes: 

1. For payments to states for addi. 
tional research on all types of farm 
problems—-$2" million in 1947, increas. 
ing annually to $20 million in 1951 and 
such sums as may be required there. 
after. 

2. To the Department for further 
utilization research in connection with 
new and extended uses of agricultural 
commodities and products—$3 million 
in 1947, increasing annually to $15 mil. 
lion in 1951 and such sums as may be 
required thereafter. 

3. To the Department for cooperative 
research with state experiment stations 
and other appropriate agencies—$1', 
million in 1947, increasing annually to 
$6 million in 1950 and such sums as may 
be required thereafter. 

4. To the Department for marketing 
research and service, and with author. 
ization for similar work in cooperation 
with state departments of agriculture, 
state bureaus and departments of mar- 
kets, state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, state extension services, and oth- 
er appropriate state agencies—$2), 
million in 1947, increasing annually to 
$20 million in 1951 and such sums as 
may be required thereafter. The Secre. 
tary of Agriculture is also authorized 
to cooperate with private research or- 
ganizations, purchasing and consuming 
organizations, boards of trade, cham 
bers of commerce, and other busines 
or trade organizations to carry out the 
purposes this project. 

Maximum use is to be made of exist- 
ing research facilities of the Federal 
Government, the state agricultural ex- 
periment stations and facilities of the 
federal and state extension service in 
carrying out this program. However, 
the Act provides for carrying out of 
specific projects under contract by pri- 
vate agencies where this will permit 
carrying out the work more effectively, 
more rapidly, or at less cost. 
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The President and Meat 
Controls 


BACK on October 14 when President 

Truman delivered his memorable 
address to the nation in which he an- 
nounced the end of price controls so 
far as meat was concerned, he stated 
over the radio that several plans had 
been proposed for ending the farce of 
controlling prices. Among other things, 
he said he had been urged to seize the 
cattle on the ranges and that the “plan 
had been dismissed only after long and 
serious consideration.”” One reason for 
dismissing the idea was that the cattle 
were scattered over some two billion 
acres and it might be difficult to round 
them up. 

One can hardly believe that here in 
America such an idea would be serious- 
ly considered by the President and his 
cabinet. To begin with, it would be 
constitutionally wrong, though prob- 
ably the present Supreme Court would 
not consider it so. We grant that the 
President was on sound ground when 
he mentioned the difficulties of round- 
ing up these cattle, but even that was 
not the reason for taking that action. 
He was in a hole for having just vetoed 
the bill ending most of O.P.A.’s author- 
ity over prices and was just trying to 


make the best possible front for a bad 


situation. 

Of course, it can be said there is an 
exact precedent for confiscating a coun- 
try’s livestock. Back in the early thir- 
ties Russia confiscated all the livestock 
of that country. But the Kulaks or 
Russian farmers refused to give up 
their stock, and as the government de- 
manded them and backed its demands 
with the army, the Kulaks just offered 
passive resistance and refused to feed 
or care for the stock. As a result it is 
generally admitted that more than 50 
per cent of the sheep, cattle and horses 
died during the ensuing winter. But 
along with the livestock, millions and 
millions of Russian farm people died of 
starvation. No one, either here or in 
Russia, knows the number that per- 
ished but estimates range as high as 8 
million. Had our cattlemen been fa- 
miliar with the fate of the Russian cow- 
man under a similar situation, they 
might not have slept too well. 

It has been said that the President 
had no authority to confiscate the cattle 
of the country, but he has just such 
authority. This country is still at war 
and under his war powers, his author- 
ity is about unlimited. In fact, he is 
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using that authority new on John L. 
Lewis, but under different cireumstanc- 
es, and we hope he goes the limit. It 
is said that the Constitution does not 
operate during war. Alfred Smith said 
that “in war the Constitution is laid on 
the shelf.” A lot of Americans feel that 
it was laid there early in 1933 and its 
location has been forgotten. 
S. W. McClure. 





Public Land Affairs 


Committee Meets 


MEMBERS of the Joint Live Stock 

Committee on Public Lands have 
been called into session on December 
19 in Denver, Colorado, by Chairman 
Dan Hughes. 

Many plans have been submitted to 
the Committee for the final disposition 
of the public lands, and from their con- 
sideration the Committee will evolve 
the recommendations to be made to the 
executive committees of the American 
National Live Stock and the National 
Wool Growers Associations, which bod- 
ies in turn will present them to the an- 
nual convention for action. 


New Bureau of Land Management 

Meantime, on November 22, Secre- 
tary J. A. Krug announced approval of 
a “de-centralized and streamlined or- 
ganization of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement in the Department of Interior 
for greater speed and efficiency in the 
administration of approximately 400,- 
000,000 acres of federal public land in 
the United States and Alaska.” 

Seven regional offices in the United 
States and Alaska and a Washington, 
D. C. office with six branches are to be 
set up under the new Bureau which 
consolidates the General Land Office 
and the Grazing Service, as required by 
Reorganization Plan No. 3, approved 
by Congress last July. 

The branches in the Washington of- 
fice are as follows: 

Branch of Land Classification and 
Planning: to handle problems of re- 
search, classification, statistics, the 
maintenance of official tract book rec- 
ords and the issuance of land patents. 

Branch of Adjudication which will 
handle all cases involving issuance of 
patents and leases, the exchange of 
land, land grants, rights-of-way over 
the, public domain, and the develop- 
ment of mineral resources on the pub- 
lic lands. 

Branch of Engineering and Construc- 
tion: cadastral surveys, range develop- 


ment, soil and moisture work and draft- 
ing. 

Range Management: management of 
grazing areas including the issuance of 
grazing permits and leases. 

Branch of Timber and Resource Man- 
agement: surface uses of the public 
lands other than range operations. 

Branch of Administration: fiscal, 
budget, accounts, personnel, mails and 
files, office procedure, supplies, and 
training. 

The seven regional offices which will] 
have a similar setup to the Washington 
office and supervise all Bureau activi- 
ties in their localities are to be located 
as follows: 

1. Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 
with headquarters at Portland, Oregon. 

2. California and Nevada, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, California. 

3. Utah and Colorado, with headquar- 
ters at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

4. Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa 
and Missouri, with headquarters at Bill- 
ings, Montana. 

5. Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Okla- 
home, Arkansas, and Louisiana, with 
headquarters at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

6. All the remaining states, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. 

7. Alaska, with headquarters at An- 
chorage. 

The Salt Lake, Portland, and Alaska 
regional offices are expected to be set 
up and in operation by January 1. H. 
Byron Mock, chief counsel for the old 
Grazing Service before entering mili- 
tary service in 1942, has been appointed 
administrator of the regional office in 
Salt Lake City, and Walter H. Horning 
will occupy that post at the Portland 
office. At present Mr. Horning is chief 
forester of the Oregon and California 
Revested Land Administration of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 


Grazing Funds Paid to States 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946, a total of $367,091.54 will be re- 
turned to the states in which Taylor 
Grazing districts are located in these 
proportions: 


Arizona (4 districts) $16,046.98 
California (2 districts) 10,069.54 
Colorado (8 districts) 23,208.02 
Idaho (5 districts) 34,938.62 
Montana (6 districts) 31,436.01 
Nevada (6 districts) 57,243.53 
New Mexico (6 districts) 1 Bi ie he 
Oregon (7 districts) 29,677.10 
Utah (11 districts) 62,922.07 
Wyoming (5 districts) 50,588.44 
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A? least for sheepmen and their wives, 

the above statement holds true. 
Reservations are coming in rapidly and 
everything indicates that the 82nd an- 
nual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the 8th an- 
nual meeting of the American Wool 
Council will go over the top in every 
way. 


Officials of the California Wool 
Growers Association and civic leaders, 
with Secretary Wing as chief, are mak- 
ing plans for the finest kind of a good 
time for everyone. The big social 
event, of course, will be the dinner- 
dance on the evening of Wednesday, 
January 29. Here wool in all its new 
glory of modern weaves and colors will 
be shown in the most attractive way: 
on the backs of California’s fairest maid- 
ens. This super fashion show is being 
handled by Madame Nicoli for the Cali- 
fornia designers at the request of F. E. 


Ackerman, executive director of the 
American Wool Council. 

And, of course, there’s always The 
City. with its Chinatown, Fisherman’s 
Wharf, beautiful shops and unique eat- 
ing houses to take up any free mo- 
ments. 

The work part of the program is also 
well under way. Convention commit- 
tees, as usual, are to hold open meet- 
ings on Monday afternoon (the 27th). 
Here everyone interested is expected 
to take a hand in the discussion and the 
shaping of recommendations for action 
by the convention. The planning of the 
wool growers’ platform and program 
for the coming year through these com- 
mittee meetings is a most vital part of 
the convention. While committee chair- 
men are selected by the President of 
the Association, their membership is 
composed of representatives named by 
the affiliated state organizations to ob- 
tain the widest possible points of view. 








She 

Since the City of San Francisco—it 
never was a village—sprang up among 
the sand dunes and brackish lagoons 
that surrounded an abandoned mission 
and a decaying fort with rusty can- 
non, San Francisco has been a metrop- 
olis. Almost before it was a corporate 
entity, San Francisco was named in 
the same breath with Boston or Buenos 
Aires, Stockholm or Shanghai. When 
the other populated places of the Pa- 
cific Coast were still hamlets in forest 
clearings, San Francisco was “The 
City.” It is “The City” still. 

Just as the character of a strong- 
willed man can remain untouched by 
environment and influence, so San 
Francisco, sired by civilization, has re- 
mained curiously unharmed by pro- 
gress even though bearing the outward 
evidence of having profited by it. Ex- 
ternally, San Francisco is a modern 
and progressive city. But her spirit is 
attuned to the past. 

Where New York long ago lost her 
identity with the past, buried as it is 
in the steel and concrete of a frantic 
age, San Francisco—as much because 
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of her physical isolation as because of 
the character of her citizenry—has re- 
tained her individuality and flavor. 


The staccato riveter has drowned 
neither the muffled gongs of the Ori- 
ent nor the bells of the old Mission. 
The traveler returning after a long ab- 
sence finds his way as readily as 
though he had never left. The land- 
marks which mean home to the travel- 
erand romance to the returning visitor, 
remain. San Francisco is the capital 
of the homeless and one of the last 
bastiles of tradition. 


Her gates are the portals of an em- 
pire and her matchless bay the termi- 
nus of ca thousand ocean lanes. 
Through her banks and marts runs the 
chain that, girdling the globe from east 
to west, turns the wheel of the world’s 
commerce. 

Yes, San Francisco is a proud city, 
a colorful city, a cosmopolitan city. 
Her people are sophisticated, tolerant, 
friendly, venturesome, and convivial. 
Intolerance and bigotry have never 
gained admittance at her gates. 

—Lee and Losh 





All Roads Lead to San Francisco 


Though still faced with many serious 
problems, such as the proposals to re. 
duce tariffs on wool, public land ad- 
ministration and the seeking of some 
type of safeguard for the industry that 
will make it possible at least to main- 
tain the sheep flocks, so necessary for 
our national defense and the health of 
our people, at present numbers, with 








CONVENTION SESSIONS 
Monday, January 27 


10:00 a.m.—Opening exercises. 


Tuesday, January 28 
10:00 a.m.—The Lamb Session. 
2:00 p.m.—Public Lands. 

Wednesday, January 29 


10:00 a.m.—The Wool 


Session; 
Election of Officers. 


Thursday, January 30 


10:00 a.m.—The American Wool 
Council. 








the passing of disturbing wartime con- 
trols, some attention can now be turned 
to the individual sheepman’s opera- 
tions: ways and means of improving 
production, maintenance of healthy 
flocks, better distribution and promo- 
tion of wool and lamb. Men who can 
speak with authority on such subjects 
are being asked to take part in the Jan- 
uary meetings. 

This statement also applies to all sec- 
tions of the program. Officials from 
the Devartment of Agriculture will be 
on hand to discuss future lamb and wool 
programs on production and marketing. 
From the Department of the Interior 
will come men to answer questions on 
the reorganization of the Grazing Serv- 
ice and the new administrative pro- 
gram. There will also be members of 
allied industries to give their views on 
mutual problems. And, as always, full- 
est possible participation of members in 
the discussion from the convention floor 
is desired. Everyone is expected to 
speak his mind. This is what really 
makes a good convention. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Hotel Reservations 


Reservations for hotel accommoda- 
tions should be made through Secre- 
tary W. P. Wing of the California Wool 
Growers Association, 915 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 3, California. 


There is no more space available at 
the Palace (convention headquarters) , 
but San Francisco has many other very 
excellent hotels. There are: the St. 
Francis, Clift, Sir Francis Drake, Mark 
Hopkins, and the Fairmont, with single- 
room rates ranging from $4 to $8 and 
those for double rooms from $6 to $10; 
the Plaza, Bellevue, Drake-Wilshire, 
Stewart, Chancellor, Whitcomb, Cante- 
bury, Franciscan, Cartwright, Golden 
State and the Commodore with single- 








COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Sunday, January 26 


2:00 p. m.—Board of 
American Wool Council. 

7:30 p.m.—Executive Committee, 
National Wool Growers Association. 


Directors, 


Monday, January 27 


2:00 p.m.—Opening meetings of all 
convention committees: 

General Resolutions Committee, Syl- 
van Pauly, Chairman. 

Wool Marketing Committee, Ray W. 
Willoughby, Chairman. 

Lamb Marketing Committee, How- 
ard Vaughn, Chairman. 

Forestry Committee, Reynold Sea- 
verson, Chairman. 

Taylor Grazing Committee, 
Hughes, Chairman. 

Transportation Committee, Dr. H. C. 
Gardiner, Chairman. 

Predatory Animal Committee, B. 
H. Stringham, Chairman. 

Nominating Committee, C. B. Ward- 
law, Chairman. 

Budget Committee, H. J. Devereaux, 
Chairman. 


Dan 


Wednesday, January 29 
2:30 p.m.—tLuncheon and final 


meeting, Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 


Thursday, January 30 


2:00 p.m.—Final meeting, Board of 
Directors, American Wool Council. 


December, 1946 


room rates from $2.50 to $5.00 and 
double rooms from $2 to $8; also, the 
Sutter, Oxford and Travelers, with sin- 
gle-room rates at $2.50 to $3 and double 
at $3 to $5 

We are informed by Mr. Wing that 
there are plenty of rooms for everyone; 
it will be very helpful, however, if your 
reservations are placed with him as 
early as possible. 

Plan to stay for the full four days, 
because the American Wool Council 
session on the last day includes several 
very prominent speakers, and wool pro- 
motion is one of the most vital phases 
of association work. All roads load to 
San Francisco, January 26 to 30. 





Auxiliary Program Plans 


ROGRAM arrangements for the 18th 
annual gathering of the Ladies Aux- 
iliary to the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation are just at that halfway point 
where only a general idea of them can 
be given. The big difficulty thus far is 
finding time for everything. First, we 
want to make it possible for all the 
women to attend the sessions of the 
general convention on lamb and wool, 
to obtain the information so necessary 
to successful auxiliary work. Then we 
have some unusually excellent demon- 
strations on lamb and wool for presen- 
tation to the Auxiliary alone. A repre- 
sentative from the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board is to show us by dem- 
onstration how we can pass on to other 
women’s groups and educational groups 
the facts contained in the new booklet, 
“All About Lamb,” which the National 
Wool Growers Association has recently 
published through the Board. Two ex- 
ceptional wool features are also being 
prepared, one to be presented by a 
member of the American Wool Council 
staff and another by the fashion direc- 
tor of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat. 

Then, to shape the whole program 
around the social events that are being 
planned and allow time for seeing The 
City—well, it’s quite a problem. But 
we'll do it and give you the details next 
month. 

We can tell you this much now that 
a beautiful fashion show will highlight 
the dinner-dance, set for Wednesday 
evening, January 29. 

All meetings will be in the Palace 
Hotel, January 26 to 30, 1947. 

Program Committee 


No-Tail Sheep 


[DEVELOPMENT of a no-tail breed 
of sheep is a project of the animal 
husbandry department of the South 
Dakota State College. It commenced 
in 1913 when Dr. N. E. Hansen, horti- 
culturist at the South Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station purchased, in 
Siberia, 6 head of fat-rumped sheep, 
four ewes and two rams, all without 
tails, and brought them back to the ani- 
mal husbandry department of the col- 
lege. Since then, Professor James W. 
Wilson has had charge of the experi- 
mental work looking toward the pro- 
duction of a no-tail breed of sheep. 


By 1922, after various crosses and 
much inbreeding, no-tail lambs without 
fat rumps were born. With careful se- 
lection, the undesirable wool and mut- 
ton characteristics were bred out and 
in 1939 the first no-tail sheep were pro- 
duced by using no-tail rams on distinct- 
ly long-tailed breeds. 


“Desirable breed characteristics have 
been definitely established,” says the 
Corn Belt Lamb Feeder in its story of 
these sheep (November 14), “such as 
the no-tail feature, exceptional hardi- 
ness, ability to rustle for feed, desirable 
mutton conformation and a fleece of 
good quality, grading one-half to quar- 
ter-blood, choice to average, leaving 
the individuals with an open face, and 
wooled to the knees and hocks.” 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


1947 


January 8-10: American National Livestock Con- 
vention, Phoenix, Arizona. 

January 9-10: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

January 10-18: National Western Stock and Wool 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 

January 12-14: Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 16-18: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Billings, Montana. 

January 20-21: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima. 

January 22-24: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Eugene, Oregon. 

January 22-24: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City. 

January 26-30: National Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, and American Wool Council Meeting, San 
Francisco, California. 

February 4-5: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, N. M 

March 25-30: Southwestern Livestock Show, El 
Paso, Texas. 

May 12-13: California Ram Sale, Galt. 


August 19-20: National. Ram Sale, North Salt 
Lake. 
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Wyoming Starts 
Winter Convention 


Round 


"THE 43rd annual convention of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion started off the round of winter 
conventions and was the first conven- 
tion after price decontrol and after a 
new national Congress was elected. 

From these standpoints, many new, 
as well as old, problems were discussed. 
Wool legislation and wool research and 
the question of public lands were most 
prominent. The discussions were all 
constructive and started much think- 
ing on these questions. 

All three of Wyoming’s Congression- 
al delegation addressed the convention. 
Senators O’Mahoney and Robertson 
brought excellent thoughts to the wool 
growers on the wool question; Con- 
gressman Barrett covered many of the 
problems of the grower and particularly 
his ideas on the public land question. 
Congressman Barrett is an authority on 
public lands as well as other grower 
problems and has been responsible for 
the introduction of constructive land 
legislation in Congress. Wyoming cer- 
tainly has a Congressional delegation 
who are interested in not only the eco- 
nomic stability of their state but the 
people who make up the state. 

A number of out-of-state visitors 
were present at the meeting, many of 
whom took an active part in the con- 
vention: C. O. Hansen, Secretary, Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association; Lloyd 
N. Case, Secretary, Colorado Wool 
Growers Association; H. J. Devereaux, 
Vice President of the National and Sec- 
retary of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association; F. E. Ack- 
erman, Executive Director of the 
American Wool Council; President G. 
N. Winder of the National and the 
writer. 

The close cooperation and mutual in- 
terests of the entire livestock industry 
were evidenced by the fact that J. El- 
mer Brock, former president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, covered the work of the Joint 
Committee on Public Lands of both Na- 
tional associations. 

Fish and wildlife problems were dis- 
cussed by all interested parties, also 
predatory animal control. 
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Reynold Seaverson, New President 
Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


F. D. Crcenin, Chief of the Wool Di- 
vision of the U.S.D.A., gave an excel- 
lent explanation of the core shrinkage 
and other work being carried on by the 
Department. He answered all ques- 
tions on the core testing frankly and 
presented convincing conclusions on 
the work, admitting that the core sys- 
tem was not perfect but that it was more 
accurate in determining shrinkage of 
wool than any other method heretofore 
devised. 

This convention was a business con- 
vention and one which gave the begin- 
ning impetus for final action on the 
many problems at the National conven- 
tion in January. 


The following new officers were 
elected: President, Reynold Seaverson, 
Rawlins; vice presidents, Leonard W. 
Hay, Rock Springs; Harold Josendal, 
Casper; Howard Flitner, Greybull; and 
Arthur Faulkner, Lander. J. B. Wilson 
was retained as secretary-treasurer. 


Secretary Wilson presented a finan- 
cial statement which would be the envy 
of any secretary-treasurer, not par- 
ticularly because of the size of surplus, 
but because of the support of the as- 
sociation by the wool growers of Wyo- 
ming. 

The following is a summary of the 
Platform and Program of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association for 1946: (A 
complete copy may be secured by writ- 





ing J. B. Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association, McKinley, 
Wyoming.) 


Expressed concern to “every citizen; citi- 
zens of Wyoming as well as tax supported 
agencies of government, over continued de- 
cline of sheep numbers.” 

Urged the state legislature to make suf- 
ficient appropriations for establishment and 
operation of additional research and diag- 
nostic laboratory facilities at the University 
of Wyoming. 

Asked that Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming and state legislature 
consider a University building program for 
construction of an agricultural building 
which will contain an adequate, modern woo] 
laboratory. 

Urged that wool be accorded branch stat- 
us with the Department of Agriculture in 
order to more efficiently carry on the re- 
search and marketing work for wool. 

Requested that the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, at its annual convention in 
January, arrange for a series of state or 
regional conferences and that governors of 
states, representatives in Congress, heads of 
financial, industrial and commercial inter- 
ests be invited to attend, and that such inter- 
ests be apprised of the critical economic 
situation and the need for a long-range wool 
program which will safeguard the wool 
growing industry through control of the vol- 
ume of imports of lower cost foreign wools, 

Considered the attitude of the wool trade 
on the domestic wool situation extremely 
detrimental to the successful continuatior 
of the domestic wool growing industry. 

Registered resentment to the action on 
the part of the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, the Philadelphia Wool and Textile As- 
sociation and 13 individual importers and 
processors to reduce lawful duties of foreign 
wool competitive with our medium and low 
domestic wool and urged that the officers of 
the Association take action appropriate to 
prevent further modification of duties that 
have been substantially reduced through 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements from the orig- 
inal rates prescribed by the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

Asked that the U. S. Government give the 
American producer first consideration in the 
protection of our domestic market consider- 
ing the costs of production. 

Recommended the return to a sound tar- 
iff policy—a protective tariff supported by 
an import quota. 

Urged the prompt enactment by Congress 
of the wool bill, H. R. 6043, as reported 
unanimously by the House Agricultural 
Committee in the last session of Congress. 

Objected to and protested the apparent 
policy of the U. S. Forest Service to exclude 
livestock from the U. S. forests. 

Protested the usurpation of the policy 
making functions of Congress by the Forest 
Service and the conduction of a campaign 
by propaganda and public addresses against 
efforts of citizens of western states to place 
public land in private ownership. 

Requested continuation by Congress of 
the subcommittee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys in order that investigation may be 
continued. 

Asked the Forest Service to grant per- 
mittees of Wyoming and Colorado addition- 
al time to make further scientific studies of 
range conditions before any of the proposed 
and ordered reductions be put into effect. 

Recommended that the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Commission give immediate con- 
sideration to recommendations by wool 
growers; that land owners be consulted on 
all matters pertaining to game and fish; 
that three members of the Commission be 
bonafide stockmen. 
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Asked that the Fish and Game Law be 
amended to provide that all money collected 
from annual antelope permits above $1 per 
head be turned over to the Predatory Ani- 
ma! Control Boards. 

Recognized the need for close coopera- 
tion between stockmen and_ sportsmen; 
pledged growers’ cooperation and sought 
advice and support of sportsmen and Game 
and Fish Commission. 

Recommended that wool growers have the 
say as to amount of wild game run on their 
property and when the season will open. 

Commended Game and Fish Commission 
in stabilizing certain game herds in the state 
and urged a thorough study be made of all 
available range and that all game herds be 
stabilized on all ranges at a maintenance 
figure. 

Recognized inconsistency of stockmen 
complaining game damage and at the same 
time closing property to hunters and called 
attention to the inconsistency of sportsmen 
abusing property while complaining of 
closed areas. 

Disapproved of any bureau or 


, agency 
owning land in Wyoming. 


Objected to reduction of domestic live- 
stock on the forest to make room for game. 

Urged Wyoming Game and Fish Commis- 
sion to contribute $15,000 annually to the 
state to be used for predatory animal de- 
struction. 

Asked that a representative from the wool 


growers’ association be appointed on the 
Game and Fish Commission. 

Approved the tentative land bill as 
amended on the convention floor, as pre- 


sented by Elmer Brock. 


Disapproved any reorganization plan of 
grazing districts which does not provide 
approval of livestock industry of appoint- 
ment of principal administrative personnel. 

Disagreed with recommendations of the 
National Advisory Board Council referring 
to proposed two cents per animal unit to 
apply for improvement purposes; believed 
this proposed increased fee of two cents 
should be at discretion of majority of per- 
mittees of each grazing district affected. 

Approved private ownership for federal 
grazing lands and Section 15 lands. 


J. M. J. 








California's Business Meeting 


“CET the business done” attitude 

prevailed at the one-day 86th an- 
nual convention of the California Wool 
Growers Association held November 22 
at San Francisco. The reason, of 
course, for a one-day session is that 
California is the host to the National 
Convention in January. 

The association continued its strong 
leadership by unanimously reelecting 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, as president; 
Byron F. McCombs, Orick, vice presi- 
dent; and W. P. Wing, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The one-day meeting did not permit 
the usual speakers at the convention. 
President Vaughn addressed the con- 
vention in his usual able manner and 
Secretary Wing gave the financial re- 
port and reviewed the many and var- 
ious activities of the association, includ- 
ing the fall meetings. J. M. Jones, Sec- 
retary of the National, reported on wool 
legislation in the last Congress and 
viewed possible legislation for the fu- 
ture. 

The afternoon was spent considering 
proposed resolutions and their adop- 
tion on the convention floor. 

Wool growers in convention voted to 
amend their constitution to permit the 
organization of a non-profit corporation 
for the purpose of holding real and per- 
sonal property for the use and benefit 
of the association, giving the power to 
manage the affairs of the corporation to 
the Board of Directors, which is com- 
posed of district, regional, state and hon- 
orary directors. 

The constitution was also amended tc 
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permit life membership. Such life 
member, upon payment of $1,500 to the 
association, is exempted from further 
membership fees and dues; the mem- 
bership terminates at death of the mem- 
ber. Corporations and companies may 
become life members, such membership 
to terminate at the end of 15 years. 

A summary of other action taken by 
the convention follows: 


Supported efforts of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to reorganize in the interest of 
more economical operation and efficiency in 
serving livestock men. 

Asked present restrictions on importation 
of herders from Spain and France be relaxed 
to enable continued sheep operation. 

Requested maintenance of, or an increase 
in, present tariff on wool and lamb. 

Urged wool be supported at not less than 
90 per cent of comparable price for two years 
following declaration of peace. 

Asked Secretary of Agriculture to esta- 
blish a comparable price for wool and lambs. 

Approved the provision in proposed wool 
legislation to permit Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to sell domestic wool in competi- 
tion with imported wool. 

Favored a continuation of the present 
wool purchase program after April 15, 1947, 
in the event proper support legislation is not 
enacted by that time. 

Recommended branch status for wool in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Recommended establishment of a com- 
modity advisory committee for wool under 
the Agricultural Research and Marketing 
Service Act. 

Joined forces with all interests on a na- 
tion-wide wool promotional endeavor. 
Urged: contribution of ten cents per bag 
for American Woo] Council, coordination of 
American Wool Council with the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat; that American 
Wool Council confine its activity to the pro- 
motion of wool as a textile fiber, including 
far-reaching experimentation and research 
to find new uses for wool, and legislation 
and publicity other than that dealing solely 
with wool research and promotion be left 
to other grower agencies; as soon as 


possible employment of a full-time manager 
of the American Wool Council. 

Expressed appreciation and thanks to F. 
E. Ackerman, Executive Director of the 
American Wool Council, for the excellent 
wool promotional work accomplished and 
expressed thanks to the International Wool 
Secretariat for its American division which 
plans to spend $250,000 annually on wool 
promotion. Expressed desire to cooperate 
with officers of Secretariat. Thanked Cali- 
fornia handlers for cooperation in making 
deductions and urged wool manufacturers of 
the Pacific Coast to contribbute and make 
deductions. : 

Asked for more experimentation and re- 
search of the coring method. 

Believed growers are entitled to have 
wool appraised or re-appraised either by the 
visual method or core method. 

Commended the Lamb Industry Commit- 
tee for its great service, and urged continua- 
tion, looking toward future lamb promotion. 

Instructed officers of the ssociation to 
take appropriate action to see that east- 
bound rail rates on fresh meats and edible 
packinghouse products are equalized with 
the westbound rail rates, and requested Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association to join 
with the West Coast on this problem (the 
westbound rail rate from Chicago to San 
Francisco on fresh meats, is $1.72 per 
hundredweight; on packinghouse products, 
$1.43 per hundredweight; eastbound to Chi- 
cago, the rate is $3.24 per hundredweight on 
fresh meats and $2.68 on edible packing- 
house products). 

Opposed creation of the new national for- 
est and /or national park on the North Coast 
of California as proposed by Helen Gahagan 
Douglas in the last session of Congress. 
Opposed all legislation of this sort and urged 
opposition by National Wool Growers As- 
sociation to such type legislation. 

Asked for an orderly brush burning pro- 
gram by forest officials, recommended an 
intensive state-wide educational campaign 
be inaugurated to develop consciousness to- 
ward fire prevention week; recommended 
control burning units be set up in counties 
fully equipped to assist at every burn. 

Approved recommendation of Chamber 
of Commerce that the Governor investigate 
game management versus livestock in state. 


Although not acted upon by the con- 
vention, the following is the viewpoint 
of the Public Land Committee: 


Declared that in order to produce meat, 
more stability was needed in livestock oper- 
ations. 

Opposed turning public land over to state 
for disposition with exception of Section 15 


ands. 

Asked Taylor Grazing Act lands be placed 
on self-supporting basis. Favored an in- 
crease in grazing fees, 75 to 90 per cent to 
go to the Federal Government to cover cost 
of administration and 25 per cent to go to 
states to be used for range improvement. 

Asked approval by livestock industry of 
appointment of principal administrative 
personnel. 

Requested that the fee of two cents per 
animal unit for improvement purposes rec- 
ommended by the National Advisory Board 
Council, be at the discretion of a majority 
of permittees of each grazing district af- 
fected. 

Asked that Section 15 lands be passed to 
private ownership on a carrying capacity 
basis. 

Stated Fish and Wildlife Service must be 
ready to adapt itself to modern methods. 

Believed the paid hunter and trapper sys- 
tem of getting coyotes is the proper system. 

Criticized segments of press and radio 
commentators for not thoroughly investigat- 
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ing before releasing stories against the San- 
itary Embargo Act. 

Asked that proper funds be allocated for 
research in wool and lambs; that proper 
steps be taken to include a representative of 
shippers and wool industry on the National 
Advisory Committee. 


Numerous other resolutions were 
adopted covering the need for manage- 
ment of game, weed control, additional 
funds for predator control, establish- 
ment of veterinary school by Univer- 
sity of California, Karakul sheep regis- 
try, etc. 

The convention ended with a banquet 
and dance and the presentation of .a 
silver water pitcher to Mr. James Le- 
Roy Sawyer in appreciation of services 
as president during 1943-45, inclusive. 

J.M. J. 





A Decent Labor Union 


N these days when misguided labor 
agitators are doing all they can to de- 
stroy American industry and bring 
Communism to our country, it is heart- 
ening to find one labor union that stands 
squarely behind the American way 
of life and understands the true eco- 
nomics of high wages. One Walter 
Cenerazzo, who is head of the Watch 
Workers Union, an organization of some 
8000 watchmakers, has written a let- 
ter to every member of the union tell- 
ing them that they are receiving good 
wages and have fair working condi- 
tions, and that neither the management 
nor stockholders of the company can 
continue to operate unless the workers 
give the company their best efforts and 
increase production in every possible 
way. In his letter to the workers who 
are members of his union, he says: 
“Now’s the time when you’ve got to 
work with everything you have. You’ve 
got to produce and produce and pro- 
duce. So must all other American 
union workers. We’ve been pushing 
our wages up and up and up. Fine. 
But if we put our wages up on stilts and 
don’t lift our production up to the level 
of the stilts, it won’t be long before the 
whole country goes from the stilts to 
the skids, 
“Sales make wages. Production 
makes sales, and low-cost low-price 
production makes more sales. In the 
last year our employers have put out 
more money on payrolls and tools than 
they have taken in out of sales. In the 
last 20 years their average profit per 
watch has been less than a dollar. Prof- 
its are necessary. Only out of profits 
can our employers give us better tools 
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for better production, out of which we 
can get our cut in bigger wages. 


“We’ve got to help our employers 
make good profits.” 


This is the kind of advice that should 
have been given the workers in the 
packing plants, the coal mines, and the 
automobile factories. Everyone who 
has examined the facts understands 
that wages are, in many instances, the 
chief item of expense in production; 
that as wages rise, production per work- 
er either must increase or the price of 
the product be raised. When prices are 
raised, demand for the product is re- 
duced and the plant can longer pay 
the increased wage. This philosophy 
was well understood when Adam Smith 


wrote his “Wealth of Nations” more 
than 150 years ago. 

These Waltham, Elgin and Hamil:on 
watchmakers were grossly injured by 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
Switzerland by which that country was 
allowed to monopolize our watch mar- 
ket during the war, while our watch 
makers were busy making precision in- 
struments for the Army. But in the 
end they will get their market back. 
Workers who display such loyalty to 
their employers cannot long be denied 
their market, especially so since these 
three makes of American watches are 
the best in the world, in spite of the fact 
that millions and millions are being 
spent here to sell imported watches. 

S. W. McClure 








NETTED DOWN FOR AIR RIDE 








The thousand Rambouillet sheep flown from San Angelo, Texas, to Guatemala the week of October 
21 (N.W.G. Nov. 1946, p. 14), arrived in good condition. Here's one load of 260 about ready to take off. 
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The Making 
Ofa 


Herdsman 


By Frank R. Arnold 


It takes three generations at least to 
make a herdsman, in the opinion of the 
late Jess Loader, of Idaho, whose views 
on the requisites for that calling are 
reported here by Frank R. Arnold, for- 
merly a member of the faculty of the 
Utah State Agricultural College at Lo- 
gan, and a contributor to the Wool 
Grower way back in 1925. Mr. Arnold 
lives at Braintree, Mass., now. A recent 
visit with Col. E. N. Wentworth, author, 
with Charles W. Towne, of “Shepherd's 
Empire,” and head of Armour’s Re- 
search Bureau, resulted in the renewal 
of his contact with the Wool Grower. 


PPAHO'S capital looks as tho’ it might 

be Hartford, Connecticut, but they 
don’t know as much about sheep in 
Connecticut as they do in Boise and as 
you go south from the capital you 
strike a sagebrush waste fit only for 
sheep. It is as boundless apparently as 
the sea and as unchanged since Lewis 
and Clark, except for the highway, as 
human nature itself. You can’t get 
away from it. Idaho, in spite of Boise, 
and Gipson, the Caldwell publisher, 
and the Lewiston Hotel is still in the 
main a pioneer state. 

As you cross the sagebrush plain you 
see off to the southwest on the other 
side of the Snake the stretches of Owy- 
hee County, named for Hawaiian sail- 
ors who started treking from the early 
Oregon settlements. It is a country you 
will never invade unless you love fish- 
ing, rattlesnakes or silver mines, but 
you might like to find out who gave 
Grasmere its name in the southern part. 
Was it a lover or a descendant, or just a 
neighbor of the Wordsworths! You 
soon get into the prosperous fertile 
Snake Valley; Hagerman with its rows 
of Lombardy poplars, the Thousand 
Springs Farm belonging to Mrs. Minnie 
Miller where she once raised her Hamp- 
shire sheep and where now the sheep 
are replaced by Guernsey cows. “I 
have had many human joys,” she once 
said to a college club of Animal Hus- 

dry students, “joys of music, joys of 
family , joys of friendship, but never 
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have I come so near to the joys of a 
creator as I have in my work with 
Hampshire sheep.” 


You used to be able to strike off at 
her farm, off toward Jerome and call 
on her former herdsman, Jess Loader, 
(he died last year), who when asked at 
an International Livestock show one 
time what chance he had of winning 
with his sheep replied, “Us ’as ’opes, 
and if us ‘opes in silence us ’as more 
‘opes.” He was a firm believer in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, 
for he used to maintain it takes three 
generations at least to make a herds- 
man. He looked at you with his eager, 
alert, intelligent face, proud of the fact 
that he was a child of sheep herding 
generations, that his father had had 
charge of a flock of Hampshires for 48 
years and eight months, that both his 
grandfathers were with Hampshires be- 
fore such were even registered, and that 
he himself was raised in flock number 
two of the first Flock Book ever printed. 
Thus the acquired ovine knowledge of 
three generations was concentrated in 
him, and as all his four daughters mar- 
ried sheepmen, the fifth generation is 
likely to produce something phenome- 
nal for southern Idaho in the line of 
breeding and rearing Hampshires. 

“Bird dogs are bred with bird dogs,” 
Mr. Loader argued, “and why not hu- 
mans?” And then he went on and gave 
you a course in eugenics as well as ovine 
psychology and breeding for exhibition 
purposes. 

“Of course I know Hampshire sheep. 
First animal I ever saw was a Hamp- 
shire. I played with them. I fed them. 
I watched the Hampshire change from 
bare face and long legs to what he is 
today and he’s changed more than a 
Ford. I’ve seen him bred to a heavy 
body that puts the pasterns down. Ifa 
sheep is loaded ain’t he a right to have 
his pasterns down? I grew up on Lord 
Ashburton’s 15,000-acre estate not far 
from Winchester and he had the biggest 
lot of purebred Hampshires ever seen 
in England. The proudest moment of 
my life in England was when they 
thought I was man enough to take a job. 
You don’t get far at eighteen but when 
I was that age I was put in charge of 
400 ewes, entire charge, the shearing, 
the mating, the feeding. The love of 
sheep was in my blood; I’d thought of 
nothing else all my life. I can tell by 
instinct almost, inherited instinct, what 
is the matter with a band of sheep, if 
there are any sick ones. Most Ameri- 
cans don’t notice their sick sheep until 


they are beyond medicine. If we had 
lost all the sheep we had sick we’d have 
a different story to tell. My father was 
born among sheep and he knew sheep. 
I came along and I knew sheep in my 
turn, They were right there for me to 
know, and I’ve kept on knowing about 
them and when I got my first job at 
eighteen I was prouder than I was in ~ 
Portland when my wether took grand 
champion over all breeds. Americans 
think they can feed sheep according to 
a pamphlet from some college, but we 
Hampshire men have inherited and ac- 
quired instincts as to feeding. Feeding 
isan art. You have to learn by experi- 
ence just how to feed to put on fat in 
the right places. My Hampshire Coun- 
ty ancestors have helped me out in 
America. And besides Hampshires I’ve 
had five years on Romney Marsh and I 
know what a Jump Short lamb pie is. 


“My English life and my herdsman 
parents have taught me a lot of things 
different from America. Why we 
always go in front and the sheep fol- 
low. They are sensible. They’ll go 
where you want them to go. We don’t 
want a dual purpose sheep. Rambouil- 
lets were meant for wool and Hamp- 
shires for mutton, but if we do have to 
have a dual purpose sheep we want the 
Corriedale or the Shropshire. To the 
range man the dark face and dark wool 
are desirable because he knows the 
white-faced lamb has too much fat, but 
in the show yard the black wool will 
have you kicked out. I used to hear it 
said when I was a boy in England that 
America wants a black ear and a black 
face, not the real color which is light 
brown. And because they will have a 
black ear and a black face they are driv- 
ing the black onto the body. The stand- 
ard of excellence for Hampshires is 
brown running to black. The American 
wants a black ear and a black face so 
the black is sure to get into the wool 
and you can’t please a judge if you have 
any black in the fleece. We raise for 
show and stud rams and the American 
wants to raise for the range as well as 
for show and you can’t hit both. My 
herdsman son-in-law can ship sheep to 
Chicago and guarantee to win, because 
he’s aimed at only one thing. 


“Because I have my sheep herding 
Hampshire fathers there are two other 
things that make me a good herdsman. 
I can concentrate and I respect my call- 
ing. The American knows sheep but 
he doesn’t center on one thing. In Eng- 
land a herdsman is a herdsman, just as 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Elastrator 


A New Method of Castrating and Docking Lambs 


By J. F. Wilson, University of California _ ~— when the rings were applied; on anoth. 


er property a dozen Merino lambs from 
4 hours to 3 days old were treated 
Although these two trials both repre. 
sented extremes, no case of failure ty 
castrate was found, although a fey 
rings were broken on the very large 
lambs. In a dozen other trials on lambs 
castrated at 10 days to 3 weeks of age 
the only “failures” were among ab. 
normal lambs in which only one testicle 
could be found. Such lambs, called 
“cryptorchids” by scientists cannot be 
successfully castrated by the usual 
methods employed by growers. 

In several instances lambs carried the 
atrophied scrotum for seven or eight 
weeks after the ring was applied. How. 
ever, when these lambs were examined 
it was found that the wool on the scrot- 
um had become cotted with wool on the 
belly of the lamb, probably through 
rubbing as the lamb walked, and the 
attachment was caused by wool. 

Two small lots were followed through 
packing houses where they were con- 
pared with other lambs from the same 
band castrated the same day by surgical 
removal of the testicles. There was n 


a 


HIS article describes a method of 

castrating and docking lambs that 
is wholly new to the United States. The 
method is bloodless and rapid. It is ac- 
complished with the aid of a special tool 
invented in New Zealand and covered 
by patents granted in that and other 
countries and by patents pending in the 
United States. The tool is called the 
“BPlastrator,’ (Registered trade mark 
applied for). 

A rubber ring, especially designed for 
the purpose, and compounded of a spec- 
ial formula to permit the “necessary 
stretch in applying it and to prevent 
permanent “set” and degradation after 
application, is placed on the four points 
of the tool as shown in Figure 1. The 
lamb is held in the usual position for 
castrating. The operator determines 
by feeling with the fingers whether or 
not both testicles are present. The 
Elastrator ring is then stretched with 
the tool, (Figure 2), and applied over 
the scrotum with the points of the in- 
strument down towards the body of the 
lamb. One hand is used to pull the 
scrotum through the stretched ring. significant difference in the weight 
Pressure is then applied with the fing- wi Both slaughterers expressed the opin- 
ers to the inguinal region just forward Fig. 1. Elastrator with ring in position ion that the “Elastrated” lambs were 
of the scrotum, causing the testicles to oe pom 
descend. After making sure that both » 
testicles are in the proper position, ten- | 
sion on the instrument is relieved and 
the ring constricts. The instrument is 
then removed by twisting it sidewise 
while the thumb nail of the free hand 





just as attractive from the packer’ 
point of view as the others and would 
sell for the same price. Some of the 
leading freezing works in New Zealand 
have given the Elastrator high recom: 
mendation and report a complete ab- ffs. 


sence of stags among the wethers. age 
is pressed against the surface of the On one property where every alter-} | 
ring on the opposite side. nate lamb was “elastrated,” eighty of § o 


In 21 to 28 days the scrotum and 
testicles, now completely atrophied and 
hard, drop to the ground. The Elastra- 
tor ring comes off with them and re- 
mains attached to them. A very small 
area of scar tissue, a spot usually from 
\{ inch to 3/8 inch in diameter, is left 
on the lamb at the point of detachment. 

In 1944 and in 1945 field trials of the 
Elastrator were carried out in several 
sections of California and elsewhere. 
Altogether these experiments involved 
hundreds of lambs of various breeds 
and crosses, weights and ages. One lot 
of about 125 crossbred Suffolk and 


about 150 so treated were weighed ané § |; 
compared with others castrated with} jr 
the knife. The average weight of the y 
two lots was exactly the same—892J » 
pounds. These data conform with those 
obtained in a similar trial in Idaho 
where lambs treated with the Elastrato 
were not significantly different i 
weight at weaning from those castrated 
surgically. 

The pain suffered by the lambs seems 
to vary greatly among different indi- 
viduals. Some will get up and lie down 
several times during the first few 





minutes after the ring is put on while , 
Rambouillet lambs averaged 5 to 6 others seem almost oblivious to it. One 
weeks in age and 25 pounds in weight Fig. 2. Elastrator with ring extended. grower to whom the instrument was 
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‘ Fig. 5. The fingers of the free hand are pressed into 
scrotum of the lamb. extended ring. 


the abdomen of the lamb causing the testicles to 
descend into the scrotum. Tension on the ring is 
then released. 
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Fig. 7. The instrument is twisted upward and counter- 
recom- clockwise, disengaging the two right hand points 
lete ab- fig. 6. The thumb nail of the free hand is pressed from the ring. The left hand points are then lifted 


> left Fig. 8. Lamb’s scrotum, in nearly complete atrophy 
~ against the surface of the ring on the opposite side. out and the operation is complete. 


and about ready to drop off. 


y alter-f loaned reported that upon completion mee 
ghty of of using the Elastrator on some 40 ram 

hed and§ lambs nearly all of them seemed to be 

ed with# in pain. An hour later these lambs 

t of the} were racing up and down a ditch bank, 

ne—89.2 playing. 

th. those 


Idaho In a band of ewes with young lambs 
at foot that have been castrated by dif- 
ferent methods, it is difficult accurately 
to assess differences in the degree and 
persistence of stiffness; however, 
among all the trials reported, where 
observations on stiffness were attempt- 
ed, it seemed to the observers that 
net a lambs treated with the Elastrator were 
on wale less subject to stiffness than the others 


0 and those that were stiff recovered Fig. 9. Three lamb scrota picked up in the field showing Elastrator rings still attached. 
o it. Une sd 


Note: Two different models of the Elastrator are shown in these photographs, hence the difference in 
ent was (Continued on page 35) appearance of the instrument. 
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Film stars, ““Dave“—with a henna dye—and “Tweed,” 
Border Collies owned by Wynn S. Hansen of Collins- 
ton, Utah, and Jim Palmer of Dixon, California. 


The Border 
Collie Dog 


By Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah 


An item in the Wool Grower of July 
this year (page 2), told of the casting 
of “Tweed” and “’Dave’’—Border Col- 
lies—in the leading roles of the film, 
“Bob, Son of Battle.” If fears were 
held by anyone that this experience 
would turn the heads of these dogs, as 
it so often does wheré the genus homo 
is concerned, they may be discarded 
now. Mr. Hansen, owner of “Dave,” 
but more widely known as a Rambouil- 
let sheep breeder, definitely states that 
“Dave” is still a “friendly, affection- 
ate, hard-working dog.” This tribute 
to the Border Collies, however, is con- 
cerned mainly with their value to the 
sheep industry. 


AN, sheen and dog form a trio that 
is inseparable when one thinks of 
the sheep raising industry, yet few fully 
realize how important a part of this trio 
the sheen dog is, that ever-present four- 
footed companion and assistant to the 
solitary man who tends the flocks. Were 
;t not for the dog the work of each herd- 
er would be doubled, and in certain in- 
stances, impossible, and the utilization 
of millions of acres of forage land in our 
country would be wholly impracticable, 
so vital is the dog’s role in the sheep 
business. 
To one who has given some study 
and time to training and breeding 
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dogs for the sheep industry, it is a 
source of never ending amazement that 
so little attention has been given to this 
phase of the sheepman’s needs. No ef- 
fort will be spared to get well-bred 
sheep, good range, a sturdy and com- 
fortable camp and a good herder, but 
when it comes to a dog no thought what- 
ever is given to his pedigree. It is gen- 
erally taken for granted that any dog 
of average intelligence will do, if it is 
healthy. 

Many people do not realize that there 
is a dog bred for the specific purpose 
of herding sheep. There is such a dog 
and it is called Border Collie. This 
breed originated in Scotland where a 
program of selection and breeding has 
gone on for over three hundred years. 
The result is a fine working dog with 
highly developed ability to round up 
and drive a flock. The instinct of these 
dogs to herd is as strong as the instinct 
of the pointer to point. It is their native 
ability to take over the job, recognizing 
what should be done, that makes them 
so remarkable. However, the capacity 
to follow their master’s signals, wheth- 
er spoken, whistled or gestured, is pos- 
sessed by them to an unusual degree. 

The Border Collie, a medium-sized 
dog, is almost invariably black and 
white, although some of the dogs are 
marked with brown and tan. They have 
pleasant, almost gentle dispositions, and 
respond to affection very readily. 

This breed comprehends the art of 
handling two or three sheep, as well as 
driving a herd. Where most dogs are 
completely lost if they have to man- 
euver two or three strays back to the 
herd or through a gate or chute, this 
does not hold true of the Border Collie. 
At the writer’s ranch sheep are fre- 
quently loaded on a truck with no other 
help than that of two dogs to bring the 
wanted woolies out of the corral and 
through the loading chute. 


After a man has used his first Border 
Collie, he frequently will say that he 
never had really had a dog before, and 
if he could not replace this dog he has, 
he would not part with it for any price. 
One herder whose Border Collie died 
said it was the only dog for which he 
had ever dug a grave and put up a head 
stone. 


My experience with these remark- 
able dogs began about twenty years ago 
when on a sheep buying trip. While 
the purpose of the trip was to purchase 
some choice rams, I also happened to 
see a rather drunk Scot driving home- 
ward in his buggy, the reins hanging 





limp and his head dropped almost be. 
tween his knees as the horse followed 
the familiar road. Behind his buggy a 
medium-sized black and white dog was 
coming along with three sheep. He was 
keeping them from leaving the road or 
from lagging too far in the rear. The 
owner of this dog had imported him 
from Scotland, and it was from that 
source that my first purchase was made. 

Through the efforts of such men as 
Dr. Don Bell, Wooster, Ohio, there are 
now many breeders of Border Collies 
in this country. Most of these breeders 
register their dogs with the North 
American Sheep Dog Society, which 
means that their foundation stock is 
good, and that the dogs must be proved 
workers. This registry is recognized 
by the original Scottish association. 


A number of dog trials are held an- 
nually at which these animals are 
shown. It is necessary for the dog con- 
testants and their masters to go through 
a set procedure and they are scored for 
each phase of the trial. The National 
Wool Growers Association is hoping to 
hold such a trial in connection with the 
National Ram Sale at Salt Lake City 
next year, to give intermountain sheep- 
men a chance to see the dogs in action. 

Before that event, however, people 
all over the country will have the pleas- 
ure of seeing the first movie to be made 
using a Border'Collie as the hero and 
also as the villain. Twentieth-Century- 
Fox have filmed the famous old sheep 
dog story, “Bob, Son of Battle,” and will 
soon release it. This is a “super-duper” 
technicolor production, costing several 
million dollars to produce. The picture 
was taken in southern Utah, although 
the locale of the story is supposed to be 
Scotland. Several famous movie per- 
sonalities are in the picture, such as 
Peggy Ann Garner, Lon McAllister, 
Edmund Gwenn and Reginald Owens. 
By trial and error method it was found 
that not even the famous owners of 
Lassie could train dogs to act as sheep 
dogs, unless they actually were Border 
Collies. Consequently, after watching 
the dog trials held in connection with 
the California Ram Sale last spring, two 
working sheep dogs were signed for the 
parts. “Tweed,” owned by Jim Palmer 
of Dixon, California, plays the part of 
Bob, the hero. “Dave,” recently im- 
ported from Scotland by the writer, 
plays Red Wull, the villain, although he 
will hardly be recognized as a Border 
Collie since Hollywood took the usual 
liberties and bleached the black from 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Range Sheep Improvement 
Through Selection 


By Clair E. Terrill 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’ 


On Field Day (May 24, 1946), at the 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Du- 
bois, Idaho, Mr. Terrill brought sheep- 
men down to date on the improvement 
to be obtained in range sheep through 
selection. Requests from many of the 
sheepmen present for copies of the talk 
resulted in Mr. Terrill’s preparation of 
this article for the Wool Grower. The 
topic of improvement in production or 
greater profits is always of interest to 
livestock men, and under present 
trends toward range use restriction, it 
carries an imperative note. 


GELECTION is the most important 

means of improving animals. Se- 
lection improves the breeding flock by 
retaining those animals with the most 
desirable characteristics and culling 
those which are least desirable. Im- 
proved range sheep will be those that 
will produce greater net income. There- 
fore it is important to select for the 
things that have basic economic value; 
namely, wool and lamb production. 
Breeding sheep should be produced 
and selected under conditions similar 
to those in which their offspring will be 
raised. In other words, rams and ewes 
designed for range sheep production 
should be produced and selected under 
strictly range conditions. 


Selection at Weanling Age 


The first practical opportunity for se- 
lection on productive value comes at 
weaning time. Weaning weight, which 
measures the product to be marketed, is 
probably the most important character- 
istic to be considered at this time. Staple 
length is important at weaning because 
itis the chief measure of fleece value at 
that age. An increase of one-half inch 
in staple length at weanling age (in 
Rambouillets) will result in an increase 
on the average of about one-half inch 
of staple length, and 1 pound of grease 
wool or one-half pound of clean wool at 
yearling age. Weaning weight and 


U. S. Sheep Experiment Station & Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory, Dubois, Idaho. 
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staple length together have been found 
to be very reliable in predicting yearl- 
ing clean fleece weight. Mutton confor- 
mation and condition, or degree of fat- 
ness, are considered in selection at 
weaning time because they are the chief 
measures of quality of lambs produced. 
Open face should be emphasized in se- 
lecting weanling lambs for breeding 





may be somewhat more representative 
of breeding value than weanling traits. 


Environmental Effects and Selection 


Selection at both weanling and yearl- 
ing ages is often complicated by factors 
which confuse apparent merit with 
breeding value. For instance, Ram- 





Selected breeding rams at U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Headquarters. 


purposes. Some change in face cover- 
ing may occur between weaning and 
later ages but, in general, face covering 
at weanling age is highly representative 
of that at yearling age. Open-faced 
Rambouillet ewes have been found to 
produce as much clean wool and about 
9 pounds more lamb per year on the 
average than  covered-faced ewes. 
Smoothness or freedom from folds is de- 
sirable in weanling lambs. Smooth 
Rambouillets generally produce long- 
er staple, more uniform fleeces and as 
much clean wool as those having wrink- 
les. Other factors being equal, smooth 
lambs will bring a higher price per 
pound than wrinkled lambs. 

Usually it is more economical to se- 
lect as much as possible at weanling 
age, and, in general, the same traits are 
emphasized in yearlings with the addi- 
tion of fleece weight. Yearling traits 


bouillet single lambs average 9 pounds 
more at weaning than twin lambs. Off- 
spring of mature dams average 6 pounds 
more than those from 2-year-old dams. 
Lambs weigh about 0.4 pound more for 
each day’s advantage in age at wean- 
ing. In Rambouillet yearlings, ewes 
born as singles shear about 0.8 pound 
more grease wool than twins and off- 
spring of mature dams shear 0.6 pound 
more wool than those from 2-year-old 
dams. These environmental advantages 
have no relation to breeding value but 
if they are not discounted in some way 
the breeder will select the single, older 
lambs and lambs from mature dams, 
which will produce no better offspring 
than the twins, younger lambs, or off- 
spring of 2-year-old dams which he culls 
in greater proportion. Most sheep 
breeders may not be able to keep or 
analyze records to the extent necessary 
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to make adjustments for these environ- 
mental effects. Similar results may be 
obtained by running early and late 
lambs, single end twin lambs, and lambs 
from mature and 2-year-old ewes in dif- 
ferent bands and by making selections 
before the lambs from the different 
bands are mixed. An alternate method 
consists of sorting the lambs into these 
groups at weaning time and selecting 
the same proportion from each group. 


Selection Increases Immediate Returns 


In general, the benefits from selection 
are twofold. First, the income from the 
flock is increased because the poor pro- 
ducers are culled. For instance the 
average grease fleece weight can be in- 
creased about one pound by culling 50 
per cent of the yearling ewes on the 
basis of grease fleece weight (Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory Rambouil- 
let flock). This difference may be 
greater in flocks that are more variable 
or in which previous culling for fleece 
weight has not been practiced. About 
half of this pound of gain will persist 
during each year the ewes live. This 
gain from selection, because the light 
shearers are eliminated, results in im- 
mediate economic returns. Selection for 
fleece weight may be made at later ages, 
but fleece weight changes with age, and 
selection without regard to age may 
result in retaining the ewes which are 
at the optimum age for wool production 
rather than those with the highest 
breeding value for wool production. 


Selection Increases Hereditary 
Improvement 


The second gain from selection in- 
volves the improvement of the next 
generation through heredity. The gain 
through heredity may be disappointing- 
ly small but much of it is additive and 
permanent. Genetic improvement is a 
capital investment. The initial improve- 
ment in the flock obtained by culling 
the undesirable animals can be main- 
tained only through continued culling, 
but the hereditary gain made in the suc- 
ceeding generations is not lost if culling 
is stopped. 

Only a part of the superiority of se- 
lected animals is due to hereditary ef- 
fects. The remainder is due to environ- 
mental effects, which are temporary. 
Therefore only a part of the gain made 
in the selected parents will be passed 
on to their offspring. About 40 per cent 
of the gain in fleece weight from selec- 
tion is passed on to the next generation 
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by the parents, or 20 per cent by each 
parent. Thus the gain of one pound in 
fleece weight due to culling 50 per cent 
of yearling ewes, mentioned above, 
would amount to 0.2 pound gain in the 
offspring or 0.05 pound gain per year 
if the generation interval is 4 years. 
Much greater gain can be made through 
selection of the sires since not over 4 
per cent of the rams produced need to 
be used for breeding. Therefore the 
gain from selecting 4 per cent of the 
rams is nearly 3 times that made from 
selecting 50 per cent of the ewes, or 
about 0.15 pound per year. Thus, the 
hereditary gain from selecting both 
rams and ewes for fleece weight alone 
will amount to about 0.2 pound per 
year. Again this gain may be greater in 
flocks which are more variable than 
the flock studied here or in which pre- 
vious selection for fleece weight has not 
been practiced. 

Unfortunately it is rarely possible to 
select for only one thing. Furthermore, 
income is usually dependent on more 
than one trait. As the number of traits 
emphasized in selection is increased, the 
improvement in each trait is reduced. 
If selection is practiced equally for 4 in- 
dependent traits the progress in any 
one will be only one half of that which 
would occur if it were the only trait 
considered. Selection for 9 traits will 
reduce the progress in any one to one 


third. 


Progress through breeding is usual- 
ly measured by generations. This must 
be divided by length of generation to 
determine the progress per year, which 
is usually of greatest interest. The aver- 
age length of generation may be de- 
termined by the average age of the sires 
and dams when the lambs are born. A 
generation in sheep usually averages 
from about 3.5 to 4 years. Any reduc- 
tion in length of generation will result 
in greater progress per year provided 
the same proportion of animals are re- 
tained after selection. The length of 
generation cannot be reduced much in 
ewes because each ewe on the average 
must remain in the flock to the age of 
about 3.5 to 4 years or 2.5 to 3 lambing 
years in order to produce one yearling 
ewe offspring, on the basis of selection 
mentioned, that is retained for breeding. 
Progress through selection per year 
may be increased by reducing the 
length of generation in the sires. It has 
been demonstrated that in many cases 
merit can be evaluated adequately in 
weaning lambs. Where ram lambs can 
be used in breeding each year the 





length of generation may be reduced to 
1 year per generation for rams. Ram 
lambs must receive good feed and care 
particularly after weaning if they are 
to be sufficiently developed for use in 
breeding as lambs. 


Selection for Lamb Production 


An important part of the income from 
range sheep is dependent on the lamb- 
producing ability of the ewes. There- 
fore it is essential to select for lamb pro- 
duction as well as for the weanling and 
yearling traits emphasized in both rams 
and ewes. Some of this selection may 
be indirect, as lamb production is re- 
lated to characters which may be meas- 
ured before the ewe is bred. 


Ewes which are heavier as yearlings 
produce more pounds of lamb during 
their lifetime. The increase of each 
pound in yearling weight of Rambouil- 
let ewes has resulted in an average in- 
crease of one-half pound of lamb at 
weaning age each year. Thus, a ewe 
which is 10 pounds above average in 
weight as a yearling would be expected 
to produce about 15 more pounds of 
lamb during her first 3 productive years 
than the average of the flock. Weaning 
weight of the lamb may have a direct 
relationship to the lamb-producing abil- 
ity of the mother, but in flocks as a 
whole the relationship is greater be- 
tween per cent of lambs weaned and to- 
tal lamb production than that between 
weaning weight and total lamb produc- 
tion. Selection for open face also re- 
sults in increased lamb production. 

Eliminating ewes with low lamb pro- 
duction the first year is an effective 
means of improving lamb production of 
the flock, since a relation exists between 
production in the first year and that for 
later years. In the Columbia flock of 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station it 
was found that ewes which have a lamb 
the first year, but do not raise it, aver- 
age 14 more pounds of lamb for each of 
the next 3 years than ewes that were 
dry through failure to produce a lamb 
the first year. Ewes which had one 
lamb and raised it the first year aver- 
aged 16 more pounds for each of the 
next 3 years than ewes that were dry 
the first year. Ewes which had twins 
the first year regardless of whether they 
raised the lambs averaged 19 more 
pounds of lamb in the following 3 years 
than ewes that were dry the first year. 
Thus, considerable gain in lamb pro- 
duction may be made by culling ewes 
which are dry their first year. Giving 
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birth to a lamb and raising it the first 
production year appear to have a defi- 
nite relationship with high lamb pro- 
duction in the remaining years. 


Factors Which Make Selection 
Less Profitable 


Selection may even be unprofitable 
if it is confused by artificial treatments, 
emphasized for lowly heritable charac- 
ters which can be improved only very 
slowly through breeding, or is directed 
toward traits which have no economic 
importance. Heavy feeding and trim- 
ming of fleeces often camouflage the 
appearance of the body or the produc- 
tion of weol in breeding sheep. The 
qualities that lead to the efficient pro- 
duction of lambs and wool in range 
sheep may not be revealed by heavy 
feeding or fitting, or by a fleece that 
has grown an abnormally long time. 


Selection for a lowly heritable trait 
such as condition or degree of fatness 
may be unprofitable if it detracts at- 
tention from equally or more important 
traits with which greater progress could 
be made. The progeny test is useful in 
providing an estimate of breeding val- 
ues of rams which have been highly 
fitted or to facilitate selection for lowly 
heritable traits. 


Selection for traits which do not af- 
fect the value of the fleece or market 
lamb is not profitable. Some examples 
are shape of the ear, color of hair on 
face or legs, small scurs, and color of 
the feet. In extreme cases such traits 
may have some real economic import- 
ance but, generally, selection for or 
against them simply prevents emphasis 
on more important traits such as fleece 
weight, staple length, weaning weight 
and open face. 








Will Our Tariff Stand? 


By S. W. McClure 


OR the past 14 years there has been 
a feeling of hopelessness among 
stockmen and other producers about 
the future of the protective tariff. They 
have assumed, after repeated assurance 
by the underlings in the State Depart- 
ment, that their tariffs would be greatly 
reduced, if not removed. By propaganda 
issued at government expense, the peo- 
ple of the country have been regaled 
with weird stories that the protective 
tariff, and particularly our tariff, inter- 
fered with world trade and was a pri- 
mary cause of war. This hair-tonic 
argument was spread by the magazines, 
a portion of the press, and by irrespon- 
sible babble-casters on the radio. 

For a time our people seemed to 
absorb these delusions without using 
their own minds to analyze them. But, 
as time passed and the New Deal pana- 
ceas each proved a boomerang and 
failed to establish the Utopia it had 
promised, the public reached the con- 
clusion that a P. T. Barnum had been 
making the promises. 

The last election indicates that the 
public is tired of this nonsense and 
ready to return to the sound, basic 
principles that have made America 
great. This will give the Congress new 


courage to return to the American way 
of life. 


December, 1946 


For the past many years the Congress 
has been literally frightened into doing 
everything the New Deal demanded. 
This was made possible by magnifying 
the depression and setting up forces 
that threatened to destroy our govern- 
ment. All that is over. Fireside chats 
are no longer convincing. All that re- 
mains is to pay the debt and repeal the 
magic laws that have proved destruc- 
tive. 

Of course, the cabal within the State 
Department is rushing ahead with its 
“one world” program, realizing that it 
has only a short time to work. An inter- 
national conference is now under way 
in London to devise ways and means 
of removing all trade barriers, more 
particularly the tariffs. What scheme 
these cash-and-carry boys will put up 
is not as yet made public. 

Another school of thoughtlessness 
within the State Department has, in 
effect, advocated that all world trade 
should be under the direction of an 
international commission which would 
decide just what, if any, industry each 
nation could maintain, Under such a 
dispensation we presume that Argen- 
tina would be directed to produce our 
beef; Canada our wheat; Cuba our sug- 
ar; and Australia our wool; Great Brit- 
ain our textiles. There would remain 
for us the production of toothpicks, 
matches, feather dusters and heir re- 


storers. That’s where we're headed! © 

When we talk about removing the 
world’s trade barriers, we have taken 
on quite a large order. Principal trade 
barriers are the depreciated currency 
of many nations—the low wages paid 
to foreign workmen—the refusal to pay 
for goods purchased—the high cost of 
American made goods—the inability to 
finance imports—the embargoes and 
quotas against imports. 

As an illustration of the latter, we 
have a tariff of 42 cents per bushel on 
imported wheat; but the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration placed an import quota of 
800,000 bushels on top of that tariff. 
Also, the present tariff law placed 
short staple cotton on the free list, but 
this administration put on an import 
quota of 500,000 pounds to keep out 
Brazilian cotton that was selling here 
at five cents under the domestic price. 

Likewise, we pay an export bounty 
on many articles. These export boun- 
ties are a trade barrier to the country 
that cannot pay them. 

Of course, the outside world is against 
this program, but they go along so as to 
keep their hands in our Treasury, and 
the evidence indicates that they have 
done very well. The last Congress ap- 
propriated sixteen billion dollars to pro- 
mote world trade and practically all of 
it goes to foreign countries. The ap- 
propriations were $2,750 million to the 
International Monetary Fund; $3,175 
million to the Bank for International 
Settlement; $3,500 million to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank; $2,700 million, 
U.N. R. R. A.; $3,750 million to Great 
Britain; a total of $15,875,000,000. 

Many of these appropriations were 
just a shameful waste of the people’s 
money. They bought bonds to make 


loans and will buy more to support 
them. 


I suspect that the new Congress is go- 
ing to put a stop to a lot of this non- 
sense, and will want to overhaul the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. So far as one 
can learn, neither President Truman 
nor Secretary Byrnes is excited about 
lowering the tariff, and election returns 


would indicate that the public has had 
enough. 
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HE State Department’s announce- 
ment of the opening of reciprocal 
trade agreement negotiations next 
spring on a long list of commodities in 
which wool was included, the removal 
of practically all price controls, the dis- 
continuance of most of the irksome re- 
strictions on the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and wearing apparel, another in- 
crease in the selling price of domestic 
wools, and of course the election were 
November happenings of significance 
to the domestic wool market. 

While the renewal of reciprocal trade 
discussions by the State Department 
was not unexpected, the inclusion of 
wool as one of the commodities to be 
traded on was disconcerting to growers. 
In the face of the pile of wool in the 
hands of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the fact that the present 
tariff,apparently has not been sufficient 
protection against wools grown in coun- 
tries of lower wage scales and produc- 
tion costs, it is difficult to understand 
the economics of a reduction in wool 
duties at this time. In fact, wool grow- 
ers have advocated for sometime that 
these duties be increased or import 
quotas be set as a means of saving the 
sheep industry from further liquida- 
tion. 

The ending of price controls and of 
most restrictions on textile production 
was a big step in the direction of recon- 
version, Atleast mills and manufactur- 
ers will be able to produce the type 
and quantity of fabrics and clothing 
that, in their opinion, meet consumers’ 
needs, and prices will be adjusted soon 
through the unhampered operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

The second increase within a month 
in the selling price (November 11) of 
C.C.C. controlled wools followed the 
announcement by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of an advance in 
the parity index from 200 to 207. This 
second advance (the first one went into 
effect October 14) brought the selling 
price of territory fine wools, 64s and up, 
to $1.12, clean basis, the appraised value 
on this grade of wool being $1.21. On 
half blood, 60s to 64s, the new selling 
price, is $1.10; the appraised value 
$1.18 to $1.19. On three-eighths blood 
wools, 56s to 58s, the new price is $1.01 
(appraised value, $1.09), while the 
price at which quarter blood wools 
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Wool Highlights 


(50s) may be sold is 95 cents, which is 
5 cents under the appraised value. 
Original bag bulk wool, 64s, on which 
the appraised value is $1.20, is priced 
for sale at $1.08. Other increases will 
be made as parity goes up. 

The C.C.C. gave advance notice of 
the first increase in price and purchases 
of domestic wool were accelerated. 
After October 14 sales slowed up, and 
at the end of the month manufacturers 
were reported as purchasing mainly to 
fill orders in process of manufacture. 
This situation continued through No- 
vember. 


C. C. C. Stocks 


On November 9, 1946, the C.C.C. 
estimated its stocks at 517,600,000 
pounds of wool. Its purchases from the 
inception of the program in April, 1943, 
to Nov. 9, 1946, totaled 1,246,200,000 
pounds, and total sales to that date 
amounted to 728,600,000 or 59 per cent 
of the total purchases. 

From July 1 to November 9, this year, 
C.C.C. sales were 128,900,000 pounds, 
or 8,700,000 pounds more than it sold 
during the first six months of this year. 
Total sales for 1946 up to November 9 
are given as 249,100,000 pounds which 
is 51.9 per cent of the total sales during 
1943, ’44 and 45, and about 34 per cent 
of the aggregate total sales to Novem- 
ber 9. 

The acceleration of sales this year 
can be attributed largely to the reduc- 
tion in selling prices on November 27, 
1945, and again on February 21, 1946, 
which brought them into a more favor- 
able position with foreign wool prices. 
Further assistance in this connection 
came with the rise in prices of United 
Kingdom wools on the resumption of 
auction sales this fall. 


Consumption 


The current year is the sixth con- 
secutive one in which more than a bil- 
lion pounds of wool has gone into man- 
ufacture. During August the average 
weekly consumption of apparel wools, 
grease basis, was 21,641,000. This was 
made up of 5,546,000 pounds of domestic 
and 16,095,000 pounds of foreign wool, 
or about 25 per cent domestic and 75 per 
cent foreign. In the same month in 
1945, the weekly rate was 15,858,000 





pounds, composed of 2,324,000 pounds 
of domestic and 13,534,000 pounds of 
foreign wools. The ratio then was 14 
per cent domestic to 86 per cent foreign. 

That wool consumption will continue 
high during 1947 seems certain, 
although there’s a difference of opinion 
as to whether or not it will be another 
peak year. In this connection, a recent 
brochure compiled by F. E. Ackerman, 
Executive Director of the American 
Wool Council, and distributed under 
the title, “Sales Outlook for Clothing in 
the New America,” is of interest. It 
analyzes the effect of population and in- 
come shifts on expenditures for cloth- 
ing and reaches this conclusion: 

“Because of both income and popula- 
tion changes, it is apparent that the de- 
mand for both more and better clothing 
has greatly increased. The wartime and 
early postwar clothing demand was not 
a ‘spending spree.’ It is an index to fu- 
ture requirements.” 


Army Orders 


That there will be continuing Army 
orders is indicated by the calling for 
bids, to be opened November 29, on 
10,700,000 yards of 18-ounce serge for 
uniform cloth. While mills are asked 
to submit these bids on the basis of 
all domestic wool, they are also permit- 
ted to base them on a blend of domestic 
and foreign and on all foreign wools. 
The order is to be filled on the follow- 
ing schedule: 700,000 yards during Feb- 
ruary and cne million yards in March 
and each month thereafter through De- 
cember. 


Adjustment of Texas 
Selling Problem 


The immediate removal of ware- 
housed wools of the 1943 and 1944-clips 
from Texas is not under contemplation, 
H. E. Reed, Director of the Livestock 
Branch, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, assured some 40 odd pri- 
mary handlers at a meeting in San 
Angelo, Texas, on November 7. Because 
these wools have not been moved very 
rapidly out of Texas warehouses, talk 
was current that they were to be moved 
eastward for reappraisement and quick 
movement into consumption. Col. R. L. 
Harrison, assistant director, and F. D. 
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Cronin, chief of the wool division of 
the P. and M. A., also attended the one- 
day meeting. What procedure will be 
followed in expediting the sale of these 
wools has not been made public, accord- 
ing to our information at this time. 

Rumors persist that the C.C.C. will 
commence to sell the wool under its 
control by auction soon after the first 
of the year. 


Advisory Committee Meeting 


The first meeting of the Wool Merch- 
andising Advisory Committee was held 
on November 21, 1946, in Washington, 
D.C. The function of this committee 
is to advise and inform and make rec- 
ommendations; it has no power to set 


some increase, therefore, is noted in 
U.S. activity at these auctions. How- 
ever, the Continental buyers still re- 
main the largest purchasers. 

One of the leading American manu- 
facturers, according to reports, béught 
the highest priced wool ever sold at 
Geelong. These specialty wools, of 
which only a few bales are available, 
are said to grade around 90s, and the 
peak price paid for them so far is 99% 
pence per grease pound given for one 
bale. Prices generally remain very 
strong. Asking prices on good topmak- 
ing spot Australian 64s to 70s ranged 
from $1.16 to $1.20, clean basis, out of 
bond, during the week ended Novem- 
ber 29. Spinners’ types of this grade 
were quoted at $1.24 to $1.30, and sales 


common agreement had been reached 
that price fluctuations should be avoid- 
ed and consumption expanded. 





Pass This Information On 


Mr. Kleber H. Hadsell of Rawlins, 
Wyoming, who is one of the industry's 
most consistent workers for the proper 
recognition of “‘virgin” wool, is con- 
vinced that wool growers’ organizations 
are falling far short of their duty if 
they do not inform consumers of the 
difference between “‘virgin’’ wool as 
defined by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and “wool” as used in the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. In the ac- 
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policies. H. E, Reed, Director of the 
Livestock Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, U. S. D. A., 
is chairmar of the committee; mem- 
bers are J. B. Wilson and Ray Willough- 
by for the producers; C. J. Fawcett and 
George Anderson for the handlers; 
Raymond S. Bartlett and J. H. Nichols, 
Jr., for the manufacturers. 

Current problems in the purchase 
program were discussed. 


Foreign Situation 


Wool auctions were resumed in Au- 
stralia on November 11 after labor 
troubles late in October had made it 
necessary to call them off for a short 
period. The removal of controls on 
prices of imported wools has placed 
United States brokers in a little better 
position to purchase; offerings are re- 
ported as being of a better type, and 
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of choice 80s long staple Australian 
wools were reported made at prices 
above $1.56, clean basis, out of bond. 


London Wool Conference 


Sixty delegates from all the principal 
wool producing countries except Rus- 
sia conferred in London the week of 
November 11 on international wool af- 
fairs. While the sessions were closed, 
H. J. Hutchinson, Under Secretary of 
Raw Materials Department of the 
Board of Trade, head of the British del- 
egation, and chairman of the meeting, 
stated at its conclusion that an inter- 
national study group on world wool af- 
fairs had been proposed. The main 
object of this group would be to watch 
over the international wool situation in 
the interest of both producer and con- 
sumer. No attempt had been made, Mr. 
Hutchinson stated, to set prices, but 


companying statement, which he re- 
cently sent the Wool Grower, Mr. Had- 
sell explains the difference between 
the two terms and urges that grower 
and consumer groups see to it that they 
are used properly in the selling of wool 
merchandise. 


OES “wool” mean “virgin wool’? 

The answer to this question is, No. 
Yet sales people over the United States 
constantly tell consumers that “wool” 
means “virgin wool.” 

After the passage of the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act, which failed to de- 
fine or employ the term “virgin wool,” 
but did define the term “wool” in a way 
to include certain recovered wool fib- 
ers and nearly all mill wastes under it, 
the Federal Trade Commission, with 
power to make rules and regulations 
for the administration of the Labeling 
Act, defined “virgin wool” as follows: 
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Rule 20—Use of the Term “Virgin” or 
“New”: The term “virgin” or “new” as de- 
scriptive of a wool product or any fiber or 
part thereof shall not be used when the 
product or part so described is not composed 
wholly of new or virgin wool which has 
never been used, or reclaimed, reworked, re- 
processed, or reused from any spun, woven, 
knitted, felted, or manufactured or used 
product. Products composed of or made 
from fiber reworked or reclaimed from yarn 
or clips shall not be described as virgin 
wool or new wool, or by terms of similar im- 
port, regardless of whether such yarn or 
clips are new or used or were made of new 
or reprocessed or reused materials. 


The above is, therefore, the legal def- 
inition of virgin wool. 

“Wool” is defined in the Labeling Act 
in the following words: 


(a) The term “wool” means the fiber from 
the fleece of the sheep or lamb or hair of 
the Angora or Cashmere goat (and may in- 
clude the so-called specialty fibers from the 
hair of the camel, alpaca, llama, and vicuna) 
which has never been reclaimed from any 
woven or felted wool product. 


There is nothing in this definition 
to prevent wool fiber reclaimed from 
spun or knitted wool products from be- 
ing called “wool”; neither does it stop 
its application to mill wastes before 
weaving or felting. 

It should be noted in considering 
Rule 20 that it permits the use of no re- 


covered fiber in goods bearing the la- 
bel “virgin wool” or “new wool.” It 
should also be noted that wool fibers 
from any “manufactured” wool product 
are excluded. As wool top is the manu- 
factured product of the topmaker, it is 
doubtful if mill wastes from wool top 
could be labeled as virgin wool. The 
same reasoning could be applied to 
wastes from noils and carded wool, both 
being products of manufacture. 

As wool grower organizations and 
consumer organizations fought hard to 
write “virgin wool” into the Labeling 
Act and failed, it might be well to ask 
the Federai Trade Commission for the 
exact meaning of Rule 20 and partic- 
ularly for what purpose the word “man- 
ufactured” was used. 


Many sellers of wool goods now use 
the term “virgin wool” and most of 
them frankly say that any goods which 
they can label “wool,” they can label 
“virgin wool.” This statement is not 
true, and is manifestly unfair to those 
sellers who do label carefully to con- 
form to Rule 20. 


Some large mail order houses are 
particularly remiss in the use of the 
term “virgin wool,” and their customers 
should look up wool terms and defini- 








tions in the catalog index before buying 
wool merchandise. 

It should be the business of growe: 
and consumer organizations to brings 
about a proper use of these labelin; 
terms. Legally, “wool” does not mea) 
“virgin wool.” 

Kleber Hadsell 





Wool Secretariat's Plans 


Mpss Helen Harper, Fashion Directo 

for the International Wool Secre- 
tariat in this country, was a very inter- 
esting visitor at the office of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association on No- 
vember 15. 

A 100 per cent enthusiast for wool, 
Miss Harper told of plans for placing 
wool in its proper high fashion position 
as a spring and summer dress and suit 
fabric for women; for wool trousseau 
shows and wedding displays; and for 
promoting wool for formal occasions. 
Coming to the front also, she said, is the 
use of wool for the home—drapes and 
upholstery. 

So beautiful in design and texture 
were the swatches of materials from 
some of the leading manufacturers in 
this country shown by Miss Harper, the 
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shrinkage. 


CHICAGO 





A NEW SEASON OF 


€ TESTING 
coR WOOL SHRINKAGE 


791 TREMONT ST., BOSTON-18-MASS 


Our representatives, Berry Duff and Herb Block, will be at the National Convention in 
January. See them there, or write for further information on testing grease wool for 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


EST. 1880 
HOBOKEN, N.4J. 


NEW YORK 


.. + A REPORT TO AMERICA’S 


Core Testing of grease wool for shrinkage is a 
progressive step in the marketing of raw wool 
. . . fair to both buyer and seller. We can say 
with assurance: “Core Testing” is here to stay! 

It has been effectively demonstrated that 
wool clips can be sampled at the shearing shed 
immediately after shearing is finished, in the 
wool storage warehouse, on the railroad load- 
ing platform while the clip is being loaded in 
the cars, and even in the railroad car as the bags 
are being stacked. Many lots were sampled, 
principally in Wyoming, Montana, and Texas, 
and were forwarded to our Boston laboratories 
for test. Test results were wired promptly to the growers, giving them shrinkage figures 
prior to consignment . . . information they never had before. 

For the seasons to come, we have plans for more extensive sampling facilities through- 
out the west, making the benefits of the ‘Core Test” available to more growers than ever 


220 EDWARDS STREET, FT. COLLINS, COL. 
WOONSOCKET, R. |. 


WOOL GROWERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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job of making women want to use them 
in their summer wardrobe should not 
be a difficult one, and the drapery fab- 
ries will delight anyone’s eye. 

Currently, the Secretariat is conduct- 
ing, jointly with McCall magazine, a 
series of piecegoods displays in 25 
stores throughout the country. The 
goods on display will also be available 
for purchase in the stores; the object 
being to interest the women in selecting 
a pattern and then buying the wool 
piece to make it up. Seven manufactur- 
ers are cooperating in this project. 

The Secretariat opened its New York 
office formally on November 25 with a 
reception to Dr. Edgar H. Booth, chair- 
man of the Secretariat, who came over 
from London to attend the event. Wool 
is used entirely in the office decora 
tions, Miss Harper stated. 





Gossamer Wool 


Ever since the news broke early this 
year that a very sheer woolen fabric 
was being manufactured in Great 
Britain, we've been anxiously awaiting 
its appearance on the markets here. 
Apparently it will be some little time 
before any of these materials are avail- 
able in any great quantity, as plants 
must be established to process the sea- 
weed used in making them. This item 
from the Wool Digest of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat for October, 1946, 
tells the story. 


N encouraging report on the develop- 

ment of alginic acid production has 
been issued by- the Scottish Seaweed 
Research Association, a body appointed 
a year ago to investigate the possible 
scope of the alginate industry. Their 
report now issued shows that prospects 
were under estimated; therefore, orig- 
inal plans are to be considerably ex- 
tended. Firms who have reason to be 
interested are invited to give their as- 
sistance. 


According to the report all usable 
seaweed of the type required is con- 
centrated om one tenth of the Scottish 
coast line, and is confined to the west 
coast and the islands, the most promis- 
ing centers being in North Uist and 
Orkney. Properly exploited, these 
areas alone should produce more than 
eight thousand tons of dried weed a 
year. 

Problems of harvesting and process- 
ing will be fully investigated next year 
by the association which will undertake 
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The lightest wool fabric ever made, weighing but one ounce per square yard, is used for this charming 
dinner blouse. It was one of the garments exhibited recently in London by the International Wool Sec- 
retariat. It is in the manufacture of this type of wool that the lowly seaweed plays a part. 


this task at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for Scotland. The 
trial will extend over four or five 
months and follows an investigation by 
a committee appointed early this year 
to consider the establishment of a pro- 
cessing unit for littoral weed in such 
areas as the association found promis- 
ing. Investigations were also started in 
Orkney in May into the resources of 
sublittoral weed, a more valuable and 
prolific typ2 of seaweed, growing under 
water and difficult to harvest because 
it does not float when cut and is usual- 
ly invisible from the surface. A survey 
of Orkney waters from the air and from 
boats has revealed that an earlier esti- 
mate of a possible million ton develop- 
ment of under-water seaweed in Ork- 
ney is conservative. Pending investi- 
gation in other areas, the association, to- 
gether with the Service departments 
and certain university and industrial 


research teams, is planning improved 
surveying and harvesting methods. 
Work carried out by the Chemical 
Division of the association in Edinburgh 
University has made it possible to pre- 
dict the exact proportion of mineral and 
other constituents of the common brown 
seaweeds at any time of the year whilst 
industrial and technical research into 
their potentialities is being made by 
scientists of several universities in col- 
laboration with the association’s scien- 
tific staff. In view of the promising re- 
sults achieved by the association dur- 
ing the past two years, a grant of 
£18,000 a year from the Development 
Fund has been promised by the Treas- 
ury. This will have to be made up at 
least to £22,000 by public and private 
subscription. ' 


MERRIE XMAS 
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“Plan your work @ 


and 


Work your plan” 


Long winter evenings bring families together after 
chores are done. Then there’s time for serious talks 
and good fun. In December there’s opportunity, too, 
to review the results of the past year’s work . . . to 
make plans that can be carried out efficiently in the 
year that lies ahead. 

Proper planning uncovers new opportunities in any 
business. With experience, know-how, and plain 
“horse sense” to draw on, plan-making should not be 
difficult. You think back with pleasure on your good 
crops . . . on how well your livestock or poultry pro- 
grams turned out. You remember little things that 
made them profitable, or caused a loss. With this in 
mind, you look ahead and decide on next year’s crops 
and rotations. You think of ways to improve your 
livestock operations. You make provision for the pur- 
chase of breeding stock, seed, machinery, fencing and 
equipment. You consider your problems from all 
angles. That’s the way a sound plan is made. Then 
you set your course and stick to it. 

What’s true of the individual farm or ranch is true 
of any business, small or large. We at Swift & Com- 


Martha Logans Recipe for 
ROAST TURKEY 


, 

| 

Place stuffed turkey on a rack in an open pan. Do not add water | 

and do not cover. Roast in a preheated, slow oven (325°F.) | 

according to following schedule: . 
8 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 18 minutes per pound or 22 hours 

12 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 15 minutes per pound or 3 hours | 

14 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 14 minutes per pound or 3% hours | 

15 Ibs. stuffed weight....... 13 minutes per pound or 312 hours | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Sausage Bread Stuffing 


1 pound sausage meat 
2 eggs 


2 tablespoons diced onion 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 cup milk 4 tablespoons chopped parsley 
7 cups bread crumbs 1 cup diced celery 

For a 12 to 14 pound turkey 
Pan fry sausage until brown. Drain. Beat eggs slightly. Add hot 
milk. Mix remaining ingredients and pour over them the egg mixture. 
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For eating most at Christmas dinner, City Cousin was the winner. 
All the other children howl, “No fair, he won on a fowl.” 
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pany well know that we, too, must plan our work and 
work our plan. Our business interests are many and 
varied. Without a plan and good business records, we 
would be almost certain to run into serious losses be- 
cause our profit margin is small. But by planning 
carefully, diversifying and working efficiently, we— 
like you—hope to increase our earnings in the future. 


To all our friends on America’s farms and 
ranches, we at Swift & Company wish 


Chitstmas and 


a Happy New Year 


John Holmes, President 





TAKE TIME TO SAVE TIME 


by L. S. Hardin, Purdue University 


There is a labor-saving or labor-wasting way to do every 
farm job. Because we use too many old, hard ways, we 
waste 15 to 25 percent of our time. Greater attention to 
how we do our jobs can save time and work. 


Ways of doing livestock work easier, faster and better 
are especially needed. Most farmers still use almost as 
much work to make 100 pounds of pork, beef or milk as 
they did 25 years ago. Yet, thanks mostly to machinery, 
we have reduced crop work one-fourth to one-half during 
the last 25 years. 

Alert farmers are simplifying farm jobs, cutting chore 
time 15 to 50 percent. Five Indiana farmers, by care- 
fully planning their work, are raising market hogs with 
one-quarter the average hours of labor. A Minnesota 
farmer rearranged his barn, adopted correct milking 
practices, saved 300 hours of work and 138 miles of walk- 
ing a year. By rearranging his watering system, a poultry 
man saved 22 miles of walking a season. Some farmers 
are making hay in 90 man-minutes per ton. Others, using 
similar equipment but harder ways of working, spend 
twice the time. 

What these farmers are doing, others can do, too. 
Know just what you want to accomplish. Figure out how 
to do a job the easiest, cheapest and best way. Cut out 
those unnecessary steps, combine jobs, rearrange barns 


‘and lots, work out more convenient chore routes, keep 


equipment busy, choose new equipment that suits your 
farm. Give new practices a fair trial. 


You'll find the easy way is the best way. Small im- 
provements add up to days and dollars saved. Five min- 
utes wasted a day equals 3 days a year; 5 steps a day 
amounts to a mile a year. With costs rising and profit 
margins due to shrink, we can well afford to take time to 
save time. 
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See This New Film! 


The birth of a great new indus- 
try ... the romance of the cat- 
tle business when the West was 
young . . . the excitement of 
pioneering a new business fora . 
growing nation .. . all this is 
captured in the Hollywood-produced, full-color film “RED 
WAGON.” Grand entertainment for classrooms or clubs. 
Runs 45 minutes. It is a 16-mm. sound film. No rental 
charge. All you pay is express charge one way. Get your re- 
quest in early, as this popular film is booked several weeks 
ahead. Write to “RED WAGON,” Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 





Things are NOT always as they seem 


Which is the longer—the top line of the 
top figure, or the bottom line of the bot- 
tom figure? Well—measure them and 


see! 

oY Similarly, in the livestock-meat in- 
dustry, conclusions based on a quick 
glance at a situation are not always so. 
A case in point is the ‘ Sel” between prices paid for live- 
stock and the price received by the meat packer for the meat. 
The fact is that this spread is narrow. Out of every dollar 
Swift gets from the sale of its products, 75 cents, on the aver- 

age, is returned to producers. 
Can you name another business that returns such a high 
percentage of its sales dollar to producers of raw materials? 
an you name any other business that performs so many 
essential services with the twenty-five cents left from that 
sales dollar? The twenty-five cents pays all business costs. 
Livestock-buying expenses, slaughtering, refrigeration and 
processing. The cost of selling the meat and delivering it to 
thousands of markets all over America. Necessary supplies, 
such as salt, sugar, barrels, boxes, paper. Ever-present taxes, 
etc. After all these expenses are paid, Swift’s share averages, 
over a period of years, less than 2¢ on each sales dollar. This 
amounts to a fraction of a cent a pound of product handled. 
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A DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED 


This true old saying has been an 
important guide in the business 
philosophy of Swift & Company 
right from the beginning of our 
history. And it always will be, be- 
cause that is the only way anyone 
can make money in the meat pack- 
ing business. 

In no other business that I know of is there such 
a narrow margin of possible profit. In the pur- 
chase of livestock, for instance, our buyers com- 
pete with buyers representing 3,500 meat packing 
plants and 22,500 other commercial slaughterers. 
Then, we sell our products in competition with the 
same 26,000 slaughterers with whom we compete 
when purchasing the livestock. Because of this 
constant competitive pressure from both sides, our 
profit margins are very narrow. 

Thus, to make money we have to save money. Yes 
—we, too, have to “‘plan our work and work our 
plan.” That’s why we are forever checking our 
operations to increase efficiency . . . to eliminate 
waste . . . to do our job better. That job is to proc- 
ess and distribute more than six and one-half bil- 
lion pounds of meats and other products each year. 
Only on such a volume of business can tiny savings 
per pound add up to the profit : 

EM. Sim b son, 


which keeps us in business. 
Agricultural Research Department 








- +. @ brain is no stronger than its weakest think. 


Soda Bill Sez: 


. . worriers die young; thinkers live long. 








NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * e 


. Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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Lamb Market Affairs 


OVEMBER, of course, is a “between- 
season” month on the lamb mar- 
kets, with movement off the western 
ranges winding up, native lamb supplies 
also tapering off considerably, and feed 
lot shipments commencing to appear on 
the markets. 


Markets for Week Ending November 9 


Receipts for this week at the principal 
markets were the smallest since the first 
week of September. This drop in vol- 
ume and some increase in dressed lamb 
prices were the “go” signals for higher 
live prices. At most major markets 
slaughter lambs advanced 75 cents to 
$2 per hundred. Slaughter ewes were 
steady to $1 higher. Moderate to light 
supplies of feeding lambs were steady 
to 50 cents lower. Good and choice 
wooled slaughter lambs sold mostly 
from $20.50 to $23.50, but a top of $24.25 
was paid at corn belt markets. Good 
_and choice clipped lambs with Number 
1 pelts brought $21.50 to $23; yearlings 
with fall shorn pelts -brought $18 and 
$19. Up to $8.50 was paid for slaughter 
ewes, although not many sold above 
$7.75. Most good and choice feeding 
lambs sold at $16.75 to $18.65. Yearling 
breeding ewes brought $16; solid-month 
kinds, $7.50 to $9.50; and 110- to 113- 
pound feeding ewes brought $6.40 to 
$7.40. 


Week Ending November 16 


Higher dressed meat prices were 
again a stimulant for higher live prices 
during the week. Lamb receipts, con- 
sisting of range and native offerings as 
well as fed lambs, were approximately 
$1 higher than during the previous 
week. At Omaha receipts included a 
sizable number of lambs forced off 
wheatfields as a result of snowstorms. 
These graded medium to good, scaled 80 
to 87 pounds, sold from $20.25 to $22.50. 
Good and choice fed shorn lambs with 
No. 2 to fall shorn pelts brought $22 to 
$24.50, while most comparable yearlings 
sold at $19 to $20. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes sold mostly at $7.50 to 
$8.50, but up to $9.75 was paid. A re- 
cord storm in Colorado and storms in 
the Midwest were responsible for nar- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Total U. S. Inspected 1946 1945 
Slaughter, First Ten Months ..............202.2022............ 17,023,000 17,642,206 
Week Ended November 23 November 24 
SE EE ae 334,616 316,800 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

Good and Choice ..... siete pate ee $ 23.08 $ 14.72* 
NL ee ene eee 19.60 13.49* 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Choice 30-40 pounds <.......22scccccc. ce ceceseee 46.40 26.50** 

eee, Seas ME... ees | 25.00** 
Commercial, All Weights - SET ee Ie Ae eee See 40.80 


23.00** 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—October 

















1946 1945 
Average live weight (pounds) —.......-.0...... 93.5 94.0 
Average yield (per cent) . 45.2 45.9 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) . ace 15.35 10.77 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 
_~ 1946 1945 

SEE (1S ee a a PS 28 1,102,882 1,583,697 
Rm ed 2 ihe ie es 650,667 876,597 
Ss cc nisradoebsehegeaoaedgileasgmatane 3,114,457 2,329,666 
Sheep and Lambs aot alae aa aaa 2,005,256 2,018,282 

*In addition to this, producers received a subsidy of $2.15 for lambs over 90 pounds and 


$1.50 for 65- to 90-pound lambs. 
**Ceiling prices. 

rowing the demand on feeding lambs 
considerably, both on the Denver and 
Omaha markets. Most good and choice 
feeding lambs sold from $16.50 to $18.60. 
Short-term to solid-mouth breeding 
ewes brought $7.50 to $9.75, with a few 
two to three-year old ewes reaching 
$10.50. 


Week Ending November 23 


Perhaps the increased demand for 
that traditional Thanksgiving bird was 
the factor which slowed up the lamb 
markets during the week. Liberal re- 
ceipts at the Chicago market may have 
been another factor although receipts 
were relatively small at some other mar- 
kets. In any event, lamb prices at the 
principal markets closed steady to as 
much as $1.50 lower than the previous 
week. Good and choice native, range 
and western fed wooled lambs sold on 
the markets from $22.25 to $24. Medium 
to good short-fed westerns brought $20 
to $22 in Chicago, with fed shorn lambs 
at $21.50 to $23 on that market. Good 


and choice slaughter ewes sold on var- 
ious markets mostly from $7.25 to $8.50. 
Demand for feeding lambs at Denver in- 
creased, with good and choice kinds at 
$17.10 to $17.25. Good and choice feed- 


ing lambs at other markets sold from ; 


$17 up to $18.75. 
Week Ending November 30 


Despite a reported bearish attitude 
on the part of the wholesale meat trade, 
dwindling !amb receipts at the markets 
were responsible for a higher market. 
As we go to press, up to $24.65 is being 
paid in Chicago for good and choice 
slaughter lambs and a top of $24.25 at 
Denver was the highest price on that 
market since October 17. Most good 
and choice kinds sold at various mar- 
kets from $22 to $24.50. Good and 
choice ewes are closing the month at 
$7.50 to $9. Good and choice feeding 
lambs are selling mostly at $17.25 to 
$18.50. Good feeder lambs in San 
Francisco brought $15.50 to $16 at the 
close of the month. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Country Sales and Contracts 


In November a string of California 
lambs from Mendocino and Sonoma 
counties sold at 20 cents per pound. 
These were shorn Merino-blackface and 
whiteface lambs taken last summer to 
the Sacramento Valley and run on bar- 
ley stubble. 


Some contracts and sales were made 
in Montana during October and Novem- 
ber as follows: blackface ewe lambs, 
16! cents; mixed whiteface lambs, 16 
cents; aged ewes, $6.50 to $8.50: four- 
year old ewes, $12; three-year old ewes, 














KILL 
COYOTES! 


Get This 
Gun NOW 








Protect your livestock with 
the Newhouse Safety Coyote 
Killer—the easy-to-set, chemical 
gun that delivers quick death. 

Newhouse Coyote Killer is set 
in the ground, loaded with a lethal 
charge and baited with scented 
sheep wool. When the animal 
bites, a deadly shot of poison is 
fired right into his mouth... the 
coyote kills no more lambs and 
calves. 

Newhouse Coyote Killer is small 
and sturdily constructed. Your as- 
surance of its dependability and 
efficiency is the manufacturer’s 
long experience in predator control. 

Sold as a complete unit consist- 
ing of gun, stake, safety setter, 10 
cartridges and tube of bait. Extra 
guns, cartridges and bait may also 
be obtained. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
check or money order direct. Shipped 
express collect. 
a AO ee 


ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 502, LITITZ, PA. 


— 
NEWHOUSE 


SDapely 


COYOTE’ KILLER 
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$15.50 to $16; yearling ewes, $16 to 
$17.50. 


E. E. Marsh 





To Increase Meat 
Production 


EVEN requirements to insure ade- 
quate meat production were out- 
lined by Howard Vaughn, President of 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, in an address on November 15, in 
San Francisco at the Commonwealth 
Club of California: 
1. No more government price con- 
trols. 
2. Adjustment of feed and labor costs 
to the value of the finished meat animal. 


3. Discontinuance of withdrawals of 
public range for bombing ranges, na- 
tional parks and game reserves. 


4. More government trappers of pred- 
atory animals to reduce the loss in 
lambs to predators—as high as 10 to 20 
per cent in some areas. 


5. Government approval and assist- 
ance in burning useless brush areas on 
grazing sections. 

6. The purchase and use of cheaper 
cuts of meat as well as the more expen- 
sive cuts. 

7. Announcement of the end of cur- 
tailments in distribution such as Satur- 
day closing of slaughtering plants and 
Monday closing of retail shops, partic- 
ularly applicable to San Francisco. 





Production Goals 


ARM production goals to be reached 

during 1946 have been set at 358,- 
532,000 acres; 297,508,000 of the total to 
be cultivated crops and the balance in 
hay crops. The total is three per cent 
above actual 1946 crops but about two 
million acres below the 1946 goals. The 
shifts in cron goals for different crops 
vary. The largest increases are called 
for in the production of cotton, flax, dry 
beans, soy beans, barley and grain sorg- 
hums, while reductions are asked in 
wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, truck crops 
and some types of tobacco. 

The sheep industry has been asked 
to maintain present numbers, 35,200,- 
000, which is only 76 per cent of the 
1937-41 average, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


Slaughter of 34,500,000 head of cattle 


is suggested, as against that of 32,000,- 
000 in 1946. This would mean an in- 
crease in the per capita consumption of 
meat from between 140-145 pounds this 
year to 155 pounds in 1947. 

Slight reductions in the numbers of 
beef and milk cows are indicated but 
the production of more pounds of milk 
is expected through the availability of 
more feed for dairy cows. 

Expansion of the hog population is 
requested. Goal for the number of sows 
to farrow in the spring is set at 9,170,- 
000, compared with the reported 1946 
figures of 8,087,000. The suggested fall 
farrowing has not been announced yet. 

Goals for all types of poultry are 


slightly under the actually reported 
numbers for 1946. 














IF ANIMALS COULD TALK: 


NUNN'S BLACK 
OIL ON MY 
CUTS AND 
SCRATCHES. 











For the past 70 years NUNN'S BLACK 
OIL COMPOUND has been used with 
quick and soothing effect on horses, 
cattle and sheep. You'll gratefully admit 
that you've never used any application 
so effective in helping Nature cure chaps, 
cracks, galls, cuts, scratches, abrasions, 
collar sores. NUNN'S repels flies . . . 
knocks lice. Try it once .. 
there's none like NUNN'S! 


. you'll say 


NUNN’S assed 
BLACK OIL( . , 
Te 


P.0.BOX1801 | 
SALT LAKE CITY 12, | 


UTAH 


Sold by all druggists 
and -general stores. 
6-0z.60c Pt. $1.20 


Ask your druggisi for FREE 
Sample -- or write to us direct. 
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R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 























SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 
For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS‘N. 
Middleville Mich. 








TO OUR CUSTOMERS: 


We want to thank you for your 
patronage during 1946 and to wish 
you a Very Merry Christmas and 
a Happy and Prosperous New 
Year. 

We are sold out of rams now, but will have a 

good selection for the 1947 season. 

Cc. W. DORNEY, Monte Vista, Colorado 


COLUMBIAS For Greater Wool and Lamb Pro- 
duction. Ours is the largest herd of registered 
Columbias in Colorado, headed by the Grand 
Champion of the 1944 National Columbia Show. 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering. driving sheep and goats! 


Lae 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 
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Joe Bush Reads a Book 


Peter Spraynozzle’s followers among 
Wool Grower readers have undoubted- 
ly wondered about him in_ recent 
months. Apparently he has been out 
at Sheepfold. This article was done at 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 


MUCH of this past summer Joe Bush 
and me, Peter, spent in the sheep 


end cattle country in Nevada, and hav-. 


ing time, we read to each other Col. 
Wentworth’s book, “Shepherd’s Em- 
pire,’ the most interesting book on the 
sheep industry Joe and me ever read, 
and Joe and me have done much read- 
ing to improve our grammar school ed- 
ucation that ended without the honors 
of graduation. 

Joe Bush and me have messed around 
with sheep—doing what was necessary 
on the summer range in the mountains, 
the winter range on the desert and the 
home range when we sheared the ewes 
and saved the lambs as we were told 
to do in John 10 where the Man of Gal- 
ilee told of “the good shepherd.” Joe 
Bush and me, Peter, have our spread 
where Utah, Idaho and Nevada corner, 
with a part of Sheepfold in each state. 
The location is good, for by keeping in- 
formed on the itinerary of the county 
assessors looking for assessable proper- 
ty we can—but Joe Bush says, “Nuf 
said; there’s no reason why we should 
expose our ‘hole card.” 

Col. Wentworth in his book writes of 
Jacob herding sheep in Haran, but does 
not mention the incident in Genesis 
29-10: “And it came to pass when Jac- 
ob saw Rachel the daughter of Laban 

.. and the sheep of Laban,” nor the 
fact that while “Jacob’s eyes lighted 
with love for Rachel,” the light of love 
did not dim the trading sight‘in Jacob’s 
eyes as he ran his trading eyes over La- 
ban’s flock and considered them as a 
possible dowry that might come to him 
with Rachel. And so it came about that 
Jacob, a sheepherder out of a job, made 
a deal with Rachel’s papa that in time 
lined Jacob’s tent with the “golden 
fleece.” Joe thinks Jacob had a little 
mite the best of it to start with, as Laban 
had many sheep to pasture and was at 
the moment long on girls and short on 
sheepherders. 

Joe Bush and me, Peter, read and 
ponder the story of Jacob, how he hired 
himself out on a seven-year contract, 
married both Leah and Rachel, each 
with her handmaid—Bilhah with Rach- 





el and Zilpah, the beautiful, as mad 
to Leah—and in time became the father 
of twelve stalwart sons; how after the 
twenty years when he served Laban, 
Jacob gathered that which was his of 
sheep and cattle to drive them to the 
“land of his kindred”; how after Jacob 
was well on the way, the sons of Laban 
made a count of their flocks and found 
that all that had been their father’s was 
now “the glory of Jacob.’ So poor did 
Jacob leave Laban that even the income 
tax people passed him by. 

Joe Bush says that when Jacob found 
he had been married to Leah when his 
heart craved for Rachel, he was 
troubled, but in the end when he had 
both Leah, the tender-eyed, and Rachel, 
the beautiful, it was well with Jacob: 
otherwise he might have had a brother- 
in-law who wanted in for a cut of his 
father-in-law’s flocks and herds. As it 
was Jacob (Genesis 31-20, 21) “stole 
away unawares to Laban” and so passed 
with all he had over the river. 

Laban, after Jacob had a three-day 
start (Genesis 31-23), with his breth- 
ren pursued Jacob seven days and over- 
took him in the Mount Gilead where 
after a conference, recorded in Genesis 
31:26 to 55 when they built a heap of 
rocks between them and said, “Let the 
Lord watch between me and thee while 
we are absent one from another,” and 
(Genesis 31-25) Laban “rose up, kissed 
his sons and his daughters, and blessed 
them; and Laban departed and re- 
turned to his place.” And Joe says 
when flockmasters ship their wool and 
lambs on consignment, sometimes all 
they get is a fascinating letter—almost 
sweet enough to kiss—explaining the 
“de-ducks” that “took” the shipment. 

Col. Wentworth points out “Shep- 
herd’s Empire” sheep have played an 
important part in Biblical and modern 
history. Moses also took a fling at 
sheepherding and while so engaged 
married the daughter of Jethro the 
flockmaster. Moses did not become as 
rich as Jacob, but Joe Bush says there’s 
a similarity, for while Jacob led the 
sheep of Laban out of Haran, Moses led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt; then, 
too, Jacob and Moses met their girl 
friends at wells watering their fathers’ 
sheep. So it was Jacob met Rachel; so 
it was Moses met Zipporah. 





Peter Spraynozzle 
Of Sheepfold, U. S. A. 


MERRIE XMAS 


The National Wool Grower 
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Better Health for the 
World’s Livestock 


ECOMMENDATIONS made by a 

committee of high veterinary of- 
ficials for better control of animal dis- 
eases throughout the world have been 
accepted by the United Nation’s Food 
and Agriculture Organizations, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported on 
November 13, 1946. 


The Veterinary Committee, assem- 
bled at the suggestion of the Director 
General of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, comprised representa- 
tives from France, India, Iran, South 
Africa, United Kingdom, and the Unit- 
ed States and U.N.R.R.A. The meet- 
ing was held in London, in August, 
1946. Sir Daniel Cabot, Chief Veteri- 
nary Officer of the British Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, was chair- 
man and the United States representa- 
tive was Dr. Harry W. Schoening, chief 
pathologist of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The president and director of the 
International Office of Epizootics, hav- 
ing headquarters in Paris, France, and 
serving 43 participating countries, were 
also in attendance. 

The committee urged action along the 
widest international lines to curb the 
constant menace of animal diseases to 
the world’s supply of food. One recom- 
mendation was the prompt use of new 
vaccines, chemicals, and similar prod- 
ucts of potential veterinary value to ob- 
tain an early appraisal of their effective- 
ness in different countries under vary- 
ing conditions. Already veterinary of- 
ficials in East Africa and China are test- 
ing a new vaccine developed by United 
States and Canadian research workers 
for the control of rinderpest, a cattle 
plague that takes a heavy toll in Africa 
and Asia. The committee also urged 
joint action by all countries in the con- 
trol or eradication of diseases that are 
major threats to the world’s food sup- 
ply. 


Another recommendation empha- 
sized the importance of combating not 
only the highly infectious maladies 
characterized by spectacular outbreaks 
but also the many insidious diseases, 
sometimes overlooked, which in the ag- 
gregate cause equally heavy losses. The 
value of scientific research as a means 
of developing improved veterinary 
strategy against animal ills received 
frequent mention and strong emphasis 
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in the committee’s report. It was also 
recommended that the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization extend its support 
to the International Office of Epizootics 
to continue and extend its activities in 
the international control of animal dis- 
eases. The committee urged participa- 
tion in the International Office of Epi- 
zootics by countries not yet members, 
one of which is the United States. 


In accepting the recommendations 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which met in Copenhagen in Septem- 
ber, included the veterinary group in 
its standing committee on agriculture. 
The actions taken do not supplant or 
interfere with the activities of other 
veterinary agencies but rather give 
them added support. 





Coyote Poisoning 
by Airplane 


"THREE areas in Montana—the Fort 

Peck Game Preserve, the Big and 
Little Belt Mountain region, and a sec- 
tion in the southern half of Madison and 
Beaverhead counties—have been select- 
ed for experimental work in poisoning 
coyotes from the air. 

Plans for this project were outlined 
by E. F. Grand, Assistant District Agent 
of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
in a conference with the Predatory Ani- 
mal Committee of the Montana Wool 
Growers Association and various fed- 
eral and state agencies recently. 

The poison bait to be used, he said 
(Montana Wool Grower, October, 1946, 
p. 3), will be strychnine cubes rolled in 
a mixture of lard and sugar to about 
the size of marbles. These will be 
frozen solid, dipped in scent and 
dropped simultaneously with a four- by 
six-inch piece of sheep skin, tightly 
rolled in a ball and also dipped in scent. 
No danger of poisoning livestock is at- 
tached to the program, Mr. Grand em- 
phasized, because the poison will be 
dropped only in areas that livestock 
have vacated for the winter. 

Piper Cruiser planes, manned by a 
pilot and a trapper to drop the poison, 
will probably be used in the work; the 
cost of hiring the plane and pilot ($15 
an hour) will have to be borne by the 
counties covered; other personnel and 
material will be furnished by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 


Successful campaigns of this type 
have been carried on in Nevada, Mr. 
Grand reported. 





THAR AIN'T NONE VEST |- 
AS GOOD AS" NOCONA'S/ 











Insist On Genuine 
NOCONA BOOTS 


There is only one Nocona Boot factory 
and that is located in Nocona, Texas- 
the cowboy boot capital of the world. 
In this factory the quality of Nocona 
Boots has been maintained. The demand 
for Nocona Boots has exceeded our fac- 
tory output. 


Tell Your Dealer You'll Wait 
(if necessary) for 


NOCONA soors 


INA BOOT COMPANY 
N, President NOCONA, TEXAS 


_J 














GET COYOTES WITH 
COYOTE GETTER 


Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on 
larger quantities. Chemical shells 6c each, pre- 
pared bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. 

1304 Berkeley Avenue. Pueblo, Colorado 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 

Hides - Sheep Pelts 

Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 8] 











IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 


shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters are taken from the 
weekly telegraphic summaries issued 
by the Weother Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


ARIZONA 


Heavy frosts on November 3; first kill- 
ing frost on 1st. Continued cold, week of 
November 12. Alfalfa damaged and range 
grass almost at standstill. Rains followed 
by heavy frost beginning week of 19th. 
Rains improved winter ranges and extended 
grazing areas; livestock good; movement to 
winter ranges nearing completion. 


CALIFORNIA 


November 5, scattered showers in ex- 
treme north benefited pastures, ranges and 


grain. Livestock fair to poor. Winter grains 
being seeded. Low temperatures and dry 
northerly winds were generally unfavorable, 
with week ending November 12, for pas- 
tures, ranges and crops. Livestock mov- 
ing to winter ranges. Moderate to heavy 
rains beneficial to ranges in south, week 
of November 19. Rain in north may start 
grass and grain. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures generally below normal, 
week of November 5. Precipitation well dis- 
tributed; heavy in higher elevations of 
southwest and in east. Beneficial for grains 
and water supply. Ranges snow covered; 
livestock good, feeding necessary. Tempera- 
tures much below average for week of 
November 12. Precipitation, snowfall above 
normal, excessive in east where 20 to 30 
inches of snow reported. Beneficial to win- 
ter grains and water supply. Livestock suf- 
fered severely with some loss in heavy 
shrinkage; feeding necessary in east. Clear 
and cool beginning November 19. Tempera- 
tures still much below normal. Some loss 
of livestock due to heavy snow cover and 
difficulty in supplying feed. 


Glenwood Springs, Garfield County 


The fall range is short and after 
winter sets in, the situation amounts to 

















FEEDING BENEFITS often lacking in 
winter range are now richly provided in 
Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep Feed Concentrate. 
Yes, this modernized, vitamin-rich feed is 
fortified with Concentrated Spring Range* 
—a “Vitamin Boost” derived from fresh 
tender, young cereal grasses ...cut at the 
height of their vitamin richness and care- 
fully dehydrated to preserve their nutri- 
tious feeding goodness. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK ar one of our 
leading universities shows that dehy- 
drated cereal grass is especially effective 
with breeding flocks in promoting 
a big lamb crop, building strong 
healthy lambsand providing plenty IX 
of milk for lambs. S 


ALONG WITH Concentrated 
Spring Range, Ful-O-Pep 32% 
Sheep Feed Concentrate also 
provides other rich sources of 
vitamins and organic mineral 
salts—as well as a variety of 
choice proteins. For more de- 
tails, see your Ful-O-Pep dealer 
or write today to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. L-80, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Get all these in Ful-O-Pep! 


@ Carbohydrates for Heat and Energy 
@ Essential Organic Mineral Salts 
© Rich Vitamin Sources 
@ Variety of Proteins 




















almost a feeding operation. 


Alfalfa 
hay is $20 a ton with no concentrates 


available (November 25). Whiteface 
crossbred yearling ewes are selling at 
$18. 

Very few ewe lambs were saved in 
this area this fall. Ewes bred will be 
80 per cent of the number bred last year 
because of the short feed and the labor 
situation. We have herders but they 
are not dependable. The outlook on 
coyotes is just a little brighter. 

Graded medium, my wool had a 56 
per cent shrink and brought 47.5 cents 
a pound, an increase over the 42 cents 
received a year ago. 

In view of the past, a portion of the 
Taylor grazing lands would not justify 
tax paymerts if purchased by individu- 
al stockmen. It would be better to 
pay the Bureau of Land Management 
according to the use made of the lands. 

J. E, Weaver 


Saguache, Saguache County 


Weather and feed conditions are sat- 
isfactory (November 16). Alfalfa hay 
is $27 per ton and soy beans are avail- 
able at $105 per ton. 

Fewer ewe lambs will be carried over 
this fall, and fewer ewes will be bred 
than a year ago because of the shortage 
of hay. 

Coyotes are quite numerous in this 
section. 

I am not in favor of private ownership 
of public lands. 

Otto Werner 


IDAHO 


November 5, much colder and well below 
normal with lowest temperatures near zero 
on high plateaus. General light rains and 
snow, several inches in higher elevations. 
Most livestock in winter feeding quarters. 
Minimum temperatures higher November 
12, but still below freezing. Light showers 
and snow beginning of week with several 
inches of snow at end. Continued cold in 
north and west, week ending November 19 
but warmer and near normal in southeast. 
Moderate rain and snow in southeast at mid- 
dle of week and rain in north and west at 


close. Generally unfavorable for farm op- 
erations. 
MONTANA 

Temperatures and precipitation below 
normal, November 5. Winter wheat seeding 
almost completed; stands in good condition. 
Winter ranges good. November 12, tempera- 
tures near to slightly below normal. \\arm 


rain 


and dry first of week with snow o 
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last part. Cattle in good condition with suf- 
ficient roughage for normal winter. Season- 
able temperatures at first of week of Nov- 
ember 19. Below normal precipitation. 


Baker, Fallon County 


Weather in this section is stormy 
(November 28) and the feed is below 
average. There is no alfalfa and con- 
centrated feeds run around $114 per 
ton. 

Fifteen dellars is being asked for both 
fine-wool yearling ewes and white- 
faced crossbreds, but there are no buy- 
ers. As was the case last year, very 
few ewe lambs were carried over this 
fall. Noticeably fewer ewes were bred, 
due to the price of old ewes. 

The coyote situation is well in hand 
as we cooperate with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

The bulk of my wool graded fine, 
with a shrinkage of 63 per cent. It 
brought 38.75 cents per pound, ten 
cents less than in 1945. My fleeces were 
$3.50 as compared to $4.40 a year ago. 

I think Taylor Grazing District land 
should eventually be privately owned. 

C. M. Randall 


NEVADA 


Cold and stormy, November 5. Ranchers 
have sufficient feed. Temperatures below 
normal week ending November 12. Scat- 
tered light snows. Moderate to heavy pre- 
cipitation in south and west improved range 
and soil condition, November 19. Heavy 
snows in north central necessitated feed- 
ing; some forage still available on ranges, 
but peak of fall growth past. Livestock 
and feed situation generally good. 


Fallon, Churchill County 


If a plan could be worked out where- 
by Taylor Grazing District land would 
be made available at prices we could af- 
ford to pay, I would be in favor of pri- 
vate ownership. 

Feed and weather conditions are very 
good with just the right amount of snow 
and plenty of forage (November 21). 
Alfalfa hay is $25 a ton, but no concen- 
trated feeds are available. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes are $17. 
Fifty per cent fewer ewe lambs will be 
carried over this fall, and 20 per cent 
fewer ewes will be bred. The latter de- 
crease was occasioned by forest per- 
mits being cut 33 per cent. 

We have sufficient herders and the 
coyote situation is a little better than 
in the preceding year. 

My wool was graded fine and fine- 
medium with a 64 per cent shrink and 
brought 36 cents per pound, which tal- 
lies with last year’s price. Fleeces 
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brought $2.90 which is a little less than 
a year ago. I requested a reappraisal 
and the core test coincided with the ap- 
praiser’s estimate. 


W. W. Whitaker 
NEW MEXICO 


November 5, average temperature con- 
siderably below normal. Freezing reported 
in lower valleys of southeast. Unusually hea- 
vy snow in north and elevated sections of 
south. Unseasonably cold week ending Nov- 
ember 12. Light to locally heavy snows. 
General killing frosts in lower valleys of 
southeast. November 19, warmer than pre- 
vious week but slightly below normal. Mod- 
erate snow in north and scattered light 
elsewhere. Clear, sunny end of week. Live- 
stock feeding in north with considerable 
stock being shipped. Winter grains good. 


Roswell, Chaves County 


Rain was scarce in scattered areas 
where feed is thin on the ground; gen- 
erally, however, the feed is very good. 
We have hed about the usual amount of 
snow (November 26). 

Baled alfalfa hay is $30 and more per 
ton; concentrated feeds are $82.50 and 
higher—one can buy them if he has 
enough credit. 

I believe fewer ewe lambs were car- 
ried over this year. Very few fine-wool 


yearling ewes have been sold. Short- 
mouth ewes sold up to $9; but I haven’t 
heard of any good age ewes selling. 
Many sold their lambs instead of ewes 
as they brought about as much and the 
market was good. Fewer ewes were 
bred this fall compared to last year, in 
my estimation, mostly because of the 
short range and high prices. 

The labor picture hasn’t changed 
much—hard to get and in a hurry to 
get back to town. 

My Corriedale and Delaine wool had 
a shrinkage of from 52 to 65 per cent. 
It netted 36 to 43 cents per pound, com- 
paring favorably to last year’s clip ex- 
cept as to shrink. My fleeces averaged 
$4.00 each. 

Everyone to whom I have talked say 
the stock are in fine condition, and the 
bucking season has been perfect. 

C. A. Buchanan 
OREGON 


Mostly cloudy during week of November 5. 
Precipitation moderate to heavy west of 
Cascades, light to moderate in east. Light 
snow on plateau and on high elevation of 
coastal range. Generally cloudy in west; 
partly cloudy in east in week of November 
12. Scattered light snow general on plat- 
eau and coast ranges. Week ending Novem- 
ber 19, cloudy. Temperatures averaged be- 





Bloodless Castration 
and Tail Docking 


SUCCESSFULLY USED ON 
THOUSANDS OF SHEEP 


Now ready for use in the U.S. after 
several seasons successful applica- 
tion by the sheep growers of Aus- 
tralia, and 1946 tests by California 
sheepmen. 


“Elastration” is the safe, bloodless 
method. No cutting or crushing. 
Simple to apply. Less danger of in- 
fection. No danger to operator. Can 
be used in wet weather as well as 
dry. 


Lambing Season is here! 


trated pamphlet. 
and more sure results. 





EKLASTRATION 


the New, Scientific Method of 


Insist on Genuine 
Elastrator and Rings 


— Get The Facts About The Elastrator — 

You will want to order your first Elastrator without 
delay; and, you will want the facts about Elastration. 
You will find Elastration a paying investment in time saved 


U.S.A. Distributors—Cattlemens & Wool Growers Supply 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, California 


DEALERS: Territory open. Write today for full information 


$12.50 


postpaid 






Write today for free illus- 
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low normal. Western pastures and meadows 
in good condition; many eastern ranges 
bare. Cattle and sheep in good condition; 
the latter moving to winter ranges. 


North Powder, Union County 


If the sale of public lands were ad- 
ministered fairly, I would be in favor 
of private ownership. 

There is no winter range in this area, 
and the fall ranges were drier than in 
the previous year. Alfalfa hay is from 


$15 to $20 per ton in the stack, while 
concentrated feeds are unavailable. 

The going price on fine-wool yearling 
ewes is $18; and on crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes, $19. Fewer ewe 
lambs were carried over this fall and 
about the same number of ewes were 
bred as a year ago. 

We have sufficient herders, but the 
coyotes are bad. 

My wool graded 4 bright fine, with 
a shrink of 51 per cent. I received 43.5 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CoO. 
Helena, Montana 
PINETREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


COTSWOLDS 


CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca. Mich. 


HAMPSHIRES 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 


BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 

Del Norte, Colorado 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 

Salem, Oregon 


ROCK. AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


xkwekwekk x 
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LINCOLNS 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE SHEEP 
Ithaca, Mich. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


+ 2.2? .2 2 22 





cents per pound, or one cent more than 
a year ago. Fleeces were 50 cents more 
than in 1945, bringing $4.50. 


Walter Jacobsen 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mild beginning week of November 
colder at close. Scattered light precipita- 
tion. Seasonable light temperatures; much 
cooier end of week of November 12. Temp- 
eratures averaged about seasonal during 
week ending November 19. Light precipita- 
tion in south; windy. Grains and pastures 
very good condition. 


TEXAS 


Small grains, pastures and ranges fur- 
nished good grazing, week ending November 
5. Soft fields restricted grazing week of 
November 12, but pastures generally good. 
Low temperatures and frost general in 
northwest but most crops in good condi- 
tion week of: November 19. Livestock in 
good condition. Pastures and water plenti- 
ful except in southwest where dry. 


Talpa, Coicman County 


We have had some rain and the 
drought is broken, but it got here a lit- 
tle late. The small grain is coming 
along well (November 4) and the farm- 
ers will have some good late feed. The 
ranges look good now but winter will 
soon be here. Feed is high and a little 
hard to get. 

M. L. Stone 


UTAH 


Heavy precipitation; very beneficial to 
ranges as well as increasing stock water. 
Supplemental feeding still required; some 
livestock to be fed out of state due to poo 
winter ranges. Winter wheat prospects im- 
proved during week of November 5. Nov- 
ember 12, temperatures below normal. Ten- 
inch snow cover greatly improved winter 
wheat and winter ranges in the south. Hay 
supply generally adequate. Storms during 
week of November 19 improved range, 
water prospects and soil moisture. Winte. 
wheat in good condition, small acreage yet 
to be planted. 


Levan, Juab County 


A dry summer resulted in poor feed 
and range conditions. Fewer ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall, and due to 
lack of feed, fewer ewes will be bred 
than in 1945. 

We have plenty of herders (Novem- 
ber 16) and the coyote situation is bet- 
ter in this area. 

Alfalfa hay is $22 per ton and we are 
able to buy concentrated feeds for win- 
ter use. 

I would prefer private ownership of 
the public lands. 

Herbert Malmgren 
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WASHINGTON 


Colder than usual during week of Novem- 
ber 5. Freezing nights genera] in east and 
mountain sections and frosts in western val- 
leys on several mornings. Week ending 
November 12, temperatures averaged below 
normal. Precipitation general, but below 
normal. Soil moisture adequate; pastures 
above seasonable, with herds below average 
size. November 19, temperatures averaged 
somewhat below normal for the week. Live- 
stock continue in good condition, but no 
new grass. 


Adrian, Grent County 


Range is good—much better than that 
of the last three years. At $20 per ton 
alfalfa hay is available, and sheep nibs 
can be obtained at $70 a ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are about 
$18 and whitefaced crossbreds are from 
$18 to $20 each. 

The number of ewe lambs bred this 
fall will be 40 per cent less than a year 
ago, because of the high cost of labor 
and feed. 

We lack sufficient herders (Novem- 
ber 17) and have lots of coyotes here. 
Iam not in favor of private ownership 
of Taylor grazing lands. 

I have sold my ewes and cannot seem 
to find any to meet my requirements; 
the price is also too high. I don’t know 
just what I will do. 

Joe W. Hodgen 


WYOMING 


Moderate snow; general over state; above 
normal amourts, week ending November 5. 
Livestock feeding hampered. Temperatures 
averaged below normal. November 12, temp- 
eratures much below normal. Grazing areas 
snow covered, except lower elevations of 
north, Below normal precipitation with scat- 
tered light amounts in west and north, week 
ending November 19. Most of snow cover 
melted at lower elevation. Temperatures 
slightly above normal. Livestock in good 
condition. 


Morton, Fremont County 


The weather has been fair with little 
snow (November 18). Feed is very 
poor—worse than it has been for 10 or 
12 years. 

Alfalfa hay is $15 per ton. Concen- 
trated feeds are obtainable at from $80 
to $126 per ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are from $18 
to $22, and crossbreds about the same. 

About 80 per cent as many ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall as a year 
ago. The number of ewes bred will be 
about 25 per cent short of 1945’s, owing 
to a short range. We have sufficient 
herders. 

I think the wool grower would bene- 
fit if Congress would raise the tariff, 
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allowing only a small quantity of wool 
to be shipped in. 


The coyotes are bad in this section. 
In Wyoming we have a tax on sheep to 
be used in controlling coyotes and cats. 
It is turned over to the Game and Wild- 
life Department in Fremont County and 
I don’t think everyone gets equal bene- 
fits from it. I would prefer a bounty 
system. I feel this would bring in more 
coyotes, which are considerably worse 


than they have ever been on my range. 
I am on an Indian reservation so have 
no position on the public land question. 


Medley A. Wertz 
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: WOOL sanilers ant mane 


FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 


Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 


























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 


























Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 


Sampson's Native American Forage Plants 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 


SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


sSicasusevdatidostuiceuicipdadeacemeanaiae $5.50 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management ...............--...-...--- eR 








4.00 
5.00 
3.00 











Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 





Bennett's The Compleat Rancher 


Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 


5.00 





Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 


2.75 
3.50 





Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 


Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X 


2.50 





d for the Children 











509 Pacific National Life Building 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


3.00 








Salt Lake City 1. Utah 
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ATTENTION! 


ABRIUISHAUUTONAOOUONOERUAUUAEEOUOONOLTOOONOAHUASOA UATE 


Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 











THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 
Second Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
daho 
Directors—Dave Waddell, Amity, Oregon; 
Tracy W. Hess, Farmington, Utah; Ralph 
Pembroke, Big Lake, Texas. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
ecognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 














DUAL- 
PURPOSE 






ALL CONDITIONS 


Corriedale Sheep are increasing in 
popularity by leaps and bounds. 
That's because they're the perfect 
dual-purpose breed for farm and 
range. They fill the wool sack and 
fatten the bank balance. 


Hardy - Heavy Shearing 
Premium Fleeced - Prolific 
- Mature Early - Long- 
lived - Excellent Carcass 
« Easy Keeping - Thick 
Loined . Money Makers. 






AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


redric S. Hultz, Secretary 


aramie 


ANOTHER RISE IN WOOL SELLING 
PRICES 


To keep them in line with another 
advance in the parity index, selling 
prices of domestic wool were lifted 
again on November 30. The increase 
amounted to 3 cents a clean pound on 
fine staple and one cent a pound on 
all other shorn wools. New clean 
prices on strictly staple fine territory 
wools are $1.15. 





Corriedale Sales 


"THE first of a series of annual All- 

American Corriedale Sales and 
Shows will be held July 9 and 10, 1947, 
in the sheep barn on the Ohio State 
Fair Grounds, Columbus, officials of 
the American Corriedale Association 
have announced. The consignment, all 
of stud quality, is limited to 60 rams 
and 140 ewes. These will be selected 
from throughout the United States on 
a quota basis, the number from any reg- 
ion being determined by the number of 
registry certificates issued to that reg- 
ion. 

Show classes are provided for aged 
ewes, yearling ewes, ewe lambs, 2-year- 
old rams, yearling rams, and ram lambs. 
All entries will be shown in not more 
than 6-months’ fleece and this require- 
ment will be certified to by inspectors 
representing the association. The in- 
spectors will insert numbered ear tags 
in the ears of each animal inspected and 
accepted for nomination as an entry. 
For this reason inspection must begin 
January 1, 1947. Entry blanks are avail- 
able from the association office, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 


Weight minimums for sale day have 
been set for 2-year-old rams at 200 
pounds; for yearling rams, 175 pounds; 
and for yearling ewes, 135 pounds. All 
animals will be sold in order of their 
placement in the pre-sale show, to be 


held July 9. 


The sale committee for the 1947 event 
includes J. F. Walker, Gambier, Ohio, 
sale manager; R. F. Hesler, Cantril, 
Iowa, association president; and Dr. 
Fredric S. Hultz, Laramie, Wyoming, 
association secretary. 


The schedule for succeeding All- 
American Corriedale Sales is as fol- 
lows: 1948, Central States Area; 1949, 
The Southwest; 1950, Mountain States; 
1951, Pacific Coast. These will be out- 
standing events in the future of Corrie- 





dale affairs and should exert a profound 
influence on the sheep industry of the 
United States. 
F. S. Hultz, 
Secretary 





Too Many Deer 


The rapid rise of our deer popula- 
tion constitutes a grave menace to the 
preservation of that species of wildlife 
in the opinion of Dr. H. L. Shantz, for- 
mer Chief of the Division of Wildlife 
Management, U. S. Forest Service. His 
views as recently expressed in the No- 
vember issue of True Magazine, are 
reprinted here. 


D*®. H. L. Shantz sat amid his records 

in the study of his Santa Barbara 
home and contemplated, with grave 
concern, the future of deer hunting as 
a sport in the United States. 

‘“‘We have too many deer,” he stated 
emphatically, “and if we do not increase 
the hunter kill by 100 per cent to main- 
tain balance in our national forests, our 
herds may destroy themselves by over- 
grazing. Once the natural forage is 
gone, I doubt if it can be restored in 
time to save the herd from very serious 
harm.” 

Dr. Shantz is no Johnny-come-lately 
in the matter of wildlife conservation. 
Right after World War I he headed two 
wildlife expeditions for the Smithsonian 
Institute through East Africa — one 
from Cape Town to Cairo, the other 
from Cairo to the Cape. After that he 
served eight years as president of the 
University of Arizona, and then eight 
years—1936 through 1944—as Chief of 
the Division of Wildlife Management, 
United States Forest Service. 

Here are some of his figures: 

In 1921, the U.S. Forest Service cen- 
sus showed 460,000 deer on National 
Forests. By 1927, the herds had in- 
creased to 746,000. When 1937 came 
along, the population had increased to 
1,605,000; in 1943 the total was 2,133, 
000; in 1944, 2,240,000. It has increased 
since. 

From 1921, the deer population in- 
creased at an annual rate of 7.8 per 
cent, figured on a compound basis. The 
hunter kill was only 7 per cent. 

“Those are cold figures,” he added 
softly, “and unless you study them care- 
fully you fail to see the tragedy they 
tell. Let us consider a specific Nation- 
al Forest—the Allegheny in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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“There, in 1926, we had a deer popu- 
lation of 1,000. Through government 
feeding and reduced shooting, the herd 
increased to 64,000 by 1938. At that 
point, they were destroying the range 
by overgrazing and causing a soil eros- 
ion hazard of the first order. 

“We had to do something drastic, 
and we did: we killed 48,000 deer in 
1938 and 1939. We saved the herd from 
starving itself to death and today, with 
a balanced population of about 10,000, 
the range there is being utilized to its 
capacity. Had the growth of the herd 
been checked at 20,000 a few years 
earlier, we might have been able to 
maintain that level, but when 64,000 
deer overgrazed the forest, so much 
feed was destroyed we probably never 
will be able to support 20,000 deer there 
again.” 

Nor is the East suffering more than 
other sections from overpopulation of 
deer in National Forests. Dr. Shantz’s 
records indicate that Oregon, northeast- 
ern California, Utah, eastern Colorado, 
Wisconsin end Michigan have too many 
deer. 
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NTERMOUNTAN ... WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. SO. SALT LAKE CITY2, UTAH 








A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
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Dr. Shantz declared the solution to 
wildlife conservation problems is easy 
to find but difficult to apply. It boils 
down to “simply keeping herds bal- 
anced with the feed supply,” he said. 
“Too many do not realize that a man 
advocating undershooting is doing more 
to jeopardize the future of deer herds 
than anyone else. These men recall the 
scandalous slaughter of all types of wild 
life in the past century and close their 
eyes to the twin dangers of overgraz- 
ing and erosion. Actually, what we 
need to do now is shoot more deer, not 
fewer.” 

Well, what are we waiting for? 

—Hoyt Barnett 





The Elastrator 


(Continued from page 15) 


more quickly. Here again individuality 
was a strong factor. 

Reports from abroad indicate that the 
Elastrator may be successfully used for 
tailing lambs. Best results have been 
secured when the lambs are from one to 
ten days old. The tails usually drop off 
in 10 to 21 days after the ring is applied. 
Four or five days after the ring is put 
on, the tail may be cut off with a knife 
or shears just below the ring, This oper- 
ation is painless and bloodless. 

No experiments have been carried 
out in this country in castrating calves 
with the Elastrator although such a trial 
will be initiated soon. Reports from 
New Zealand indicate that this use of 
the instrument has been successful 
there, althcugh the scope of its use on 
calves was limited. 

From experiments conducted thus 
far in the United States, it would appear 
that: 

1. The Elastrator will successfully 
castrate lambs if properly used. 

2. The method is bloodless and there- 
fore eliminates losses of lambs due to 
hemorrhage through the scrotum. 

3. It can be used in any kind of weath- 
er. There seems no valid reason to wait 
for a clear warm day to use the instru- 
ment. 

4. The danger of loss through infection 
that may gain access through the scrot- 
um is practically eliminated, inasmuch 
as the possibility of access is confined 
to a few hours at the time the atrophied 
scrotum drops off. At this time there 
may be a very small opening into the 
abdominal cavity and it is conceivable, 
though not probable, that organisms 
might enter the body at that time and 
place. 





RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 


early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ing qualities are a notable feature. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
ciease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 
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5. With practice the Elastrator is at 
least as fast a method as castration with 
the knife or any other instrument. 

6. The Elastrator has not been used 
in the United States for removing tails, 
but it has been determined abroad that 
the instrument may be used for this 
purpose, provided the operation is done 
a few days after the lamb is dropped. 

The use of the Elastrator on calves 
has not yet been tried in this country 
and no recommendations for such use 
will be made until experiments have 
been conducted. Limited observations 
in New Zealand indicate that for this 
purpose it may be successful. 

The California Wool Growers Associ- 
ation, 151 Mission Street, San Francis- 
co, will distribute the instrument in the 
United States. 





The Border Collie Dog 


(Continued from page 16) 


his coat and gave him a temporary hen- 
na dye. 

These two dogs won the affection of 
everyone who worked on the movie set 
with them and the film will do much 
to open the eyes of the public to the 
value of the Border Collie breed. At 
least ‘“‘Tweed” and “Dave” did not act as 
did the mongrel dogs first trained for 
the parts. These mongrels had differ- 
ent reactions. One of them developed 
an unconquerable fear of the sheep and 
the other one tried to kill them. It is 
to be hoped that people will realize that 
“Dave” is only made to appear as a vil- 
lain, because he still is a friendly, af- 
fectionate, hard-working dog. 


The day of better dogs for our sheep- 
men is at hand, as these Border Collies 
are better known Their original cost 
is small compared to the work they will 
do day in and day out. This is another 
case of breeding showing in the results 
achieved. A poor herder is a much bet- 
ter one with a good dog, and a good 
herder will not long put up with any- 
thing less than the best, which in the 
case of sheep dogs, is a Border Collie. 
It will not matter whether he selects a 
male or female, as they work equally 
well, but with one of these dogs he will 
not only have “man’s best friend,” but 
he will have the best friend any sheep- 
man could hope to own. 


Monry Chrustmar 
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The Making of a 
Herdsman 


(Continued from page 13) 


a dentist is not a_ blacksmith. 


The 
American doesn’t take kindly to sheep, 
He’ll fuss with a hog sooner than with a 
sheep though when he does he’s a good 
man. Then, again in his eyes a sheep 


herder is low. You can’t keep an 
American herding sheep. He thinks 
he is a lot too good for that. The best 
herdsmen are Bascos, Scotch, and Eng- 
lish because they don’t think them- 
selves above it. If Christ didn’t think 
it belittled Him to call himself a shep- 
herd, I don’t see why I should.” 

Jess Loader’s ovine devotion reminds 
you of the stories they used to tell in 
Soda Springs about Pierre Jouglard, a 
Bordeaux Frenchman who though he 
could neither read nor write had busi- 
ness acumen enough to make over a 
half a million dollars out of his sheep. 
He became rheumatic from too much 
sleeping on the sagebrush as he grew 
older and went to San Francisco to 
spend the winter at the Palace Hotel. 
He could stand it, however, only a few 
days and went back to the wintry range 
with the simple explanation. “I languish 
myself for my sheep. They need me.” 
He meant he needed them, for he 
couldn’t be happy away from them. 





THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


“The good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep” (John 10-11). 


For 25 years, Henry Boney had 
tended sheep in southwestern Wyo- 
ming. Bred in him, or perhaps acquired, 
was a keen sense of the requisites of 
a good shepherd as laid down over 
1900 years ago by the Master of all 
shepherds. 

When some of the sheep of his em- 
ployer, Marcus Nelson, broke through 
the ice while crossing one end of o 
conservation dam about seven miles 
south of Kemmerer, Henry Boney at- 
tempted to save them and in doing so, 
lost his life by drowning. His body was 
found at the dam with seven dead 
sheep around it on November 10. 

Born in Nana, Italy, September, 
1885, Boney (Enricco Boni) came to 
this country 39 years ago, all but 14 
of which were spent in Wyoming as 6 
sheepherder for the Green River Live- 
stock Company, John Jamison and 
Marcus Nelson. 

He was a good shepherd. 


The National Wool Grower 
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A MESSAGE TO THE WOOL INDUSTRY 





BOULDER DAM 














BONNEVILLE DAM 








GRAND COULEE DAM 





power. 


tR Three great dams. harnessing the natural force of the Colo- 
rado and Columbia Rivers, provide tremendous industrial 


Giants of the rails. the Union Pacific “Big Boy” locomotives 
Hu provide freight transportation power over the Strategic Mid- 
dle Route. 
10 —_— Power. light. and efficient transportation . . . combined with 
—_— a wealth of raw materials and adequate “growing space” 


. offer unusual opportunities for industry in the Union 


Petite Weck. 


be Specific ” 
say Union Pacific 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Whe Steaiegie Middle Rate 





















CHICAGO! 


The Country's Largest Live Stock Market 

















Here the free play of supply and demand makes 


certain the highest return for your shipment. 


Prices move up only through competition — 


NEVER where competition is absent or weak. 


On the Chicago market there are many bids on 


your consignments before they are finally sold. 


Without doubt, these competitive bids by great 


groups of buyers increase your dollar returns. 


The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 
By Shipping to the Central Market 


WHERE GREAT COMPETITION EXISTS 
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